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The New World for Columbus. 
BY DUGANNE. 


On the crowded quays of Genoa, 
Walked a discontented man— 
Gazing forth upon the ocean, 
Far as straining eye could scan. 
Fixed and pallid was his forehead, 
And his arms were tightly locked 
Over the heart that in his bosom 
Like a surging billow rocked. 


Gazed he forth upon the ocean, 
Through the cloudy mist of night 
_ Gazed he forth when dancing sunshine 
®  Clothed the sea with golden light; 
And his lips would mutter strangely, 
And his forehead weave a frown ; 
While he hugged his heart more tightly, 
As ‘twere hard to keep it down. 


Gathered the people oft around him— 
Jeering men, and laughing maid»— 

Mocking scorn and freezing pity, 
Nodding chins and wagging heads : 

And the greybeards said, “ Good Jesu! 
*Tis a sight should make us sad! 

This poor man has gone demented— 
Poor Cotumnus sure is mad!” 


Like that madman of old Genoa, 
Stand the Peopte’s prophets now, 
Fixing on the Future’s ocean, 
Karnest eye and pallid brow. 
Throb their hearts with mystic longings— 
And they hug their spirits in! 
Lest the might of their conceptions 
Should be crucified by men. 


Like Cocomevs, gaze they outward, 
Through the gloomy clouds of night— 
To a world of glorious beauty 
Shining in upon their sight. 
Heed they not the jibes and mockery — 
Heed they not the words of seorn ; 
For the act is in the future, 
Though the though: be newly born. 


Brothers! Hore shall be our ocean-- 
Hope shall bear our swerveless bark : 
Like the noble Genoese mariner, 
Press we onward to our mark. 
Golden lands gave bold Columbus 
To the grasping kings of Spain: 
WE shall give to man his birthright— 
Freedom for the Peop.e gain! 





' For the Harbinger. 


“It is too Late.” 


During the progress of the late thrilling events in Paris, 
it will be recol’ected that Barrot and Thiers, after stand- 
ingat the head of the popnlar movement as champions 
ofthe People’s cause, on beholding the resistless tumult 
they had raised, began to fear as to the result ; and in or- 
der to restore tranquility proposed to confirm the King’s 
uiconferring the Regency on the Dutchess of Orleans 
til the young Count should become of age and assume the 
Crown. At this critical moment, the question was put, 
when a sturdy voice from the gallery cried in fearless, de- 
urmined accent, “ It is too late.” 


“It is too late!” a Freeman’s voice hath spoken, 
And hearts are moving like the raging sea; 

“Tt is too late!” the Monarch’s power is broken, 
The die is cast and France shall now be Free! 


Ye who aroused the storm then quailed before it, 
And cffered there a puny boy and mother. 

Revise your French; for France renewed hath sworn it, 
That France is Free and every man a Brother !— 
That no false Regenev shall pledge succession 

When only God and Truth can rule the Free, 

Whose impulse Brotherhood, whose soul Progression, 
Whose hearts are beating for true Destiny. 


Not royal titles, palaces or thrones 

ealth or distinctions, with oppressive pride, 
Shall longer bruise the flesh or crush the bones 
Of France, or tear anew her wounded side. 
No, it will never do; “it is too late” 
Let Despots iY the Prctiing tide of Love 

men have learned a Better power than hate, 
And that shall rule the earth, as Heaven above. 


Ye nations catch the words that France hath spoken ; 
ue wikia the past the monarch’s power ; 
And let noffelic of akingly token 
‘emain #6 Freedom’s heritage and dower! 
Echo the sound! “It istoo late” forever 
ar tings to tread the unfed millions down ! 
; = shout it! and forbear to shout it never, 
hile human hearts are brilliants for the crown! 


W. H. K. 


Concord, N. H. April6é.  * 
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EUROPEAN AFFAIRS. 

Want of space compels us to press into narrow lim- 
its our sketch of the affairs of Europe, for which re- 
cent steamers have brought materials down to the 7th 
instant. . 

The events of the fortnight are no less astounding 
than those which preceeded them. 

IraLy is completely emancipated from foreign dom- 
ination. ‘The Milanese have completed their revolu- 
tion. Crartes Avzert of Sardinia has declared war 
against Austria, marched into Lombardy, and driven 
the Austrian Viceroy beyond the Mincio ; Venice is a 
republic, as are Parma and Mopena. There are no 
Austrians left in Ferrara, the Pope’s troops have taken 
the field, and now the only thing is to defend the re- 
covered territories, for Austria talks of war. The 
struggle will, however, result in the establishment of 
Italian independence, and a confederation of the vari- 
ous states of the peninsula. 


In France all goes on well and hopefully. The 
elections in the National Guards passed off tranquilly, 
and resulted in the choice of republican officers. The 
general election had been postponed to April, from the 
impossibility of preparing for them by the day previ- 
ously fixed. Lamartine has greatly distinguished 
himself by his replies to deputations of Poles and Irish- 
men. The policy he lays down in regard to the inter- 
nal movements of other countries is as wise and com- 
prehensive as his statement of it was judicious and 
eloquent. He is emphatically the man of the times. 

In Spain there has been an outbreak, but it was put 
down by the government. 

Austria is still full of unsettled impulses, and we 
still doubt if the end of things there has been reached 
even for the present. 

Huneary is now quiet ; the Tyron is in open re- 
beilion, and unless the imminent war with Italy and 
with Russia should divert the attention of the people 


|for the time, we shall hear of further convulsions in 


that empire by the next arrival. 


Prussia is erming for war with Russia and with 
Denmark, while at home her people seem united. 
The King now puts himself up as the foremost man of 
the movement party and with consummate hypocrisy 
keeps the people about him. Perhaps it is better so; 
perhaps the crisis without demands that the Prussians 
should be united at home ; but for all that the day of 
reckoning with Freperick Wi.wiam has yet to came. 


The war with Dexmarx is in behalf of the Duchies 
of Scherwig and Holstein. These are German states, 
and as such menibers of the German confederation to 
which they gre attached by language, tradition, cus- 
toms, laws and prejudices. They are also dominions 
of the King of Denmark by inheritance. On the ac- 
cession of the present king of Denmark, one of his 
first acts was to annex them to Denmark as an inte- 
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Letter from Philadelphia, 
Purapenruta, April 17, 1848. 
To the Editors of the Harbinger : 

GENTLEMEN :—I have before me the Constitution of 
the Rosine Association of Philadelphia and the first 
Annual Report of its Board of Managers. These 
documents are comprised in one small pamphlet, and 
| expiain the subjects, origin and brief history of the 
| society from which they emanate. The association is 
seeking “the reformation, employment and instruc- 
tion of females whose habits and situation have pre- 
| cluded them from the sympathies and respect of the 
| virtuous part of the community.” This was the object 
stated in the call for the formation of the society, and 
the following isan extract from the first article of the 
Constitution : 





| 


| “To secure from vice and degradation, a class of wo- 
| men who have forfeited their claim to the respect of the 
virtuous,—to prepare and maintain for them an asylum, 
which, by its system of religious instruction shall elevate 
their moral nature,—to teach them how to gain an hon- 
| est living ‘ by the work of their own hands,’—and eventu- 
ally torender them useful members of the community— 
an association has been formed, and denominated the 


| Rosine Association of Philadelphfa.” 


| In the report of the Managers the following explan- 


, ation of the origin of its peculiar title occurs : 


| “We then associated ourselves together, hoping the Di- 
| vine blessing might rest upon our efforts, and being regu- 
| larly organized, we assumed the name of the Rosine As- 
, sociation, in honor of a poor, butestimable young woman 
| of the name of Rosa Govona, who founded several estab- 
| lishments in Italy, where the destitute and unfortunate of 
| her own sex were enabled to earn adecent and respecta- 
ble living.” 
| “destitute and unfortunate of her own sex” who were 
the objects of the philanthropic exertions of Rosa Go- 
vona, were young and virtuous females, who were 
jonly “destitute and unfortunate” in so far as they were 
the children of poverty and who owe to the wise pre- 


| cautionary measures of their youthful benefactress, the 


| preservation of their virtue, and were thus saved the 
| humiliating necessity of appealing to Rosine Associa- 
‘tions for restoration to the paths of respectability. 
| Thus it.appears this laudable projoct is suffering some- 
what from a misnomer, and Rosa Govona and her in- 
stitutions still more. 

As to the efficiency of such a movement 1t will re- 
quire very few words to describe all the real good it is 
likely to produce. 
would b: folly to assert, subjectively. 
percei lg effects to be on proper minds unmixed 
| good. Women of deep and comprehensive intellect, 

or great spiritual attainments may momentarily seize, 
in a strong humanitary mood, this project as the means 
of alleviating some of the horrible evils of a licentious 
order of society. Already I perceive the names of 
several of this description appended to the constitution 
of this Association. Already some of them have con- 








| fessed that more thought has clearly revealed the ut- | for removing these causes is suggested. 


Prevention | 
Let us have an or- | 


ter inefficiency of remedial measures. 
they say is our only reliable hope. 


I have been informed on good authority that the | 


\ 
That it is not without a work it! 
I can readily | 
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social career, she must fall back into the abyss from 
which she was dragged, only to catch a glimpse of a 
heaven of purity, from which the conventionalities 
of civilization exclude her forever. But this result is 
the least evil flowing from all partial efforts to promote 
the purity of woman. Any attempt to extirpate 
licentiousness by removing from the sensualist the ob- 
ject of his vicious desires, reminds me forcibly of that 
preposterous scheme for the abolition of Slavery by 
African Colonization. Very many members of the 
Philadelphia Rosine Association have on many o¢- 
casions silenced the ignorant or knavish advocate of 
this project by quoting the insurmountable fact, that 
twenty years of exportation to Africa has not accom- 
plished the removal of a tenth part of the annual in- 
crease of our slave population. All the Magdale 
and Rosine Societies in the world, I dare say, have not 
reformed atenth part of the annual increase of pros- 
titutes in this country alone. Again, when solicita- 
tions have been made to many active advocates of the 
Rosine movement, for money to pay the freedom of a 
captured fugitive from slavery, the reply has been “I 
cannot throw money away. If I proclaim this man 
from slavery the demand still exists, and a fresh subject 
must be imported from Africa or Virginia to supply his 
place. It is better that he who is somewhat inured to 
the horrors of bondage should remain, than another 
should be initiated. The force of this reasoning is ir- 
resistible, and now let us apply it to the prostitute. For 
every hundred, or for every single victim of licentious- 
ness, plucked as a brand from the burning, society de- 
mands a fearful compensation in the supply of fresh 
victims to the insatiable lusts which must exist 
coeval with the continuance of the present subyer- 
sive phase. Now Task is it not better that those 
who are already fallen, and so far as the good opinion 
of civilization is concerned,irrecoverably lost should re- 
main where they are, than suffer temporary elevation 
only that those who are now pure and safe, may be per- 
manently degraded ? 


The committee appointed to visit houses of ill-fame, 
report many heart-rending facts, and express the opin- 
ion that in many instances they relieve the degradation 
of the toe the offspring of “ignorance” and “ the 
low prices of women’s labor.” After further statements 
the committee add : 


“While thus we dwell upon these painful circumstances, 
we have also to remember, that those who are the vistors 
and supporters of these houses and their inmates, are 
many of them the husbands, the fathers, the brothers, and 
sons of ihe virtuous pmen of our community, and that 
in these abodes of vice, surrounded by enticements of 
every kind,the youthful mind is corrupted by the exhilar- 
ating glass, the exciting game of cards, the profuse ex- 
penditure of money, and the cultivation of habits which 
produce an utter laxity of morals, and lead to dishonesty, 
disgrace, disease, domestic infelicity, and spiritual death.” 


Here isan acknowledgement of the existence of 
causes of female prostitution, and yet no feasible plan 
The wisdom 
of any project for the amelioration of human misery 
and degradation, and espeeially for the elevation of 


gral portion of that kingdom. Having petitioned and | 4¢t of society guaranteeing the means of social and) human character, is decided by its adaptation to the 


remonstrated in vain, they have at last rebelled, and 
will be sustained by Prussia and other German states. 
Out of this, war is now at hand. 

On the other side, Russia is furious at the progress 
of liberal ideas, and especially at the movement of the 
king of Prussia in restoring the Grand Duchy of Po- 
sen, formerly a province of Poland, but hitherto strict- 
ly incorporated into Prussia, to the dignity of an inde- 
pendent Polish’ division of his dominions. At the 
same time, the Polish revolt is spreading a report 
saying that it has even gone so far as to lead to the 
destruction of Warsaw by the Russian cannon of the 
citadel. In Austrian Poland there are also the same 
symptoms of evil omen for Nicholas, the Emperor of 
Austria having given indications of a restitution of sep- 
arate existence to that part of his territories. 

War then is inevitable between Russia and the 
southern nations of Europe, the last great war that is 
to be witnessed on that continent. Its results cannot 
be doubtful. Long or short, it will result in the virtual 
expulsion of Russian aristocracy from Europe to its 
appropriate home among the barbarians of Asia. 

From En@.anp we now have news of lowering im- 
port. A collision between the government and the 
chartists seems unavoidable, and revolution and civil 
war lurk dreadfully in the distance. If a general 
overturn do take place in that Island, it will be 
full of awful deeds. Nowhere is the old quarrel of the 
rich and poor so deeply rooted as there ; nowhere is it 
likely to be fought out with the same brutal ferocity and 
fierce destructivism. We trust that such a consumma- 
tion may be avoided, and that England may experience 
the regenerating influences now acting through Hu- 
manity without suffering such a terrible ordeal. But 
if it must be suffered, it will be like the hurricane.fol- 
lowed by sunshine and peace, and the blossoming of 
nature with beauty and abundance. 

As we write of these events we are almost bewil- 
dered. What is this power which thus tears away the 
old fastnesses and lays new foundations for all human 
It is that 
living force which will hereafter cover the now con- 
vulsed earth with glory and joy inexpressible. 


things? It is the power of human destiny. 


| pecuniary independence to woman, and her innate pur- | 
ity will be a sufficient safe-guard against the insidious 
evils of the sensualist. A lady of very superior mind 
and varied attainments received a visit from a portion 
of the active members of the Rosine Association, who 
left some of their circulars for her perusal. Calling! 
upon this lady ashort time after, she stated the cir- 
cumstance and took the occassion to express her want 
of faith in a mbvement so entirely superficial. She 
had no disposition to expend her efforts in any attempts 
to carry water in aseive. Suppose we should by a} 
large expenditure of means and exertions succeed in 
rescuing one hundred women from the dens of infamy 
which pollute our city, seriously, I cannot perceive the 
gain of so much worthy effort. It is time we have re- 
moved that number of the wretched victims of civili- 
gation, from the scenes of their former degradation, and 
we have substituted the sale of the products of their | 
industry, for the sale of their love as the means of sub- 
sistence. We have withdrawn them from a feverish 
and unnatural state of excitement, and from a sphere 
of physical contagion to one of domestic quiet, and 
healthy environment. In doing this we have given 
scope to the finer instincts of our nature, and thus we 
have grown somewhat ourselves. But here the bene- 
fits attained cease. Not only have we failed to restore 
these frail women to their original position in society, 
so far as they were in possession of such, but, unin- 
tentionally, by setting them apart as objects of pecu- 


“eruel,” for while they are shunned on the one hand 
by pharasaical prudery, for what they have been—they 
are avoided on the other by scoffing sensualism, for | 
what they have become, and thus human society is a | 
| paradise to which they are denied access, yet without | 
What is the inevitable result 
Respectable circles will 





i 


which they cannot live. 





in the majority of instances? 





} “¢ : 
not welcome the repentant outcast, and if her cravings | 


| for intercourse with society are uncontrollable, as al 
| will be, ifshe be not drivén to misanthropy by the hor- 


rible cruelty and neglect of civilizationa—why then there | 
| 


remains but one alternative for the gratification of 
her social instincts. If she cannot go forward in her 


removal of the roots of the noxious weed. Men are 
justly tired of measures of reform, which seek to de- 
stroy the luxuriant top, while the vital energy of the 
root is allowed to remain, bearing anew the poisonous 
flowers and the pernicious seeds of its kind. 

Allow me to reserve for another letter the scientific 
exposition of thorough preventive measures of all li- 
centiousness. , J. 





Tue Crarrvoyant Trance.—One of the most re- 
markable cases of this kind, is that recorded by J 
Stilling, of a man, who, about the year 1740, resided 
in the neighborhood of Philadelphia, in the United 
States. His habits were retired, and he spoke litle ; 
he was grave, benevolent, and pious, and nothing was 
known against his character,except that he had the 
reputation of possessing some secrets that were not al- 
together lawfu/. Many extraordinary stories were 
told of him, and among the rest, the following :—The 
wife of a ship captain, whose husband was on a voy- 
age to Europe and Atrica, and from whom she had 
been long without tidings, overwhelmed with anxiety 
for his safety, was induced to address herself to this per- 
son. Having listened to her story,he begged her to 
excuse him for a while, when he would bring her the 
intelligence she required. He then passed into an in- 
ner room, and she sat herself down to wait; but his 
absence continuing longer than she expected, she be- 
came impatieat, thinking he had forgotten her; and 
so, softly approaching the door, she peeped through 
some aperture, and, to her surprise, beheld him lyi 
on a sofa, as motionless as if he was dead. She, of 
course, did not think it advisable to disturb him, but 
waited his return, when he told her that her husband 


liar commiseration, our “tender mercies” have proved | had not been able to write to her for such and such 


reasons ; but that he was then in acoffee house in Lon- 
don, and would very shortly be home again. Accor- 
dingly, he arrived, and as the lady learnt from him 
that the causes of his unusual silence had been pre- 
cisely those alleged by the man, she felt extremely de- 
sirous of ascertaining the truth of the rest of the in- 
formation; and inthis she was gratified; for He no 
sooner set his eyes on the magician than he said that 
he had seen him before on a certain day in a coffee 
house in Lendon ; and that he had told him that his 
wife was extremely uneasy about him; and that he, 
the captain, had thereon mentioned how he had been 
prevented writing ; adding that he was on the eve of 
embarking for America. He had then lost sight of 
the stranger amongst the throng, and knew nothing 
more about him.—The Night Side of Nature. 
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Phrenology and Dr. Buchanan. 
Cincinnati, April 13th, 1848 
To the Editors of the Harbinger : 

Gentiemen :—In the Harbinger of the first instant, 
I observe an extract from the Lynn Pioneer, which does 
great but no doubt unpremeditated injustice to Amer- 
ican phrenologists. The Pioneer bestows his criu- 
cisms so indiscriminately that any one deriving his 
knowledge of our phrenologists from that article could 
only look with suspicion on every one of the class It 
must be acknowledged with regret that in Phrenology, 
asin all other things, we have had our full share of 
pretenders. But far from admitting the inferiority of 
our countrymen in this department of science, I claim 
that we have in America not only an unequalled diffu- 
sion of phrenology among the people, but an amount 
of talent among our phrenological writers and speak- 
ers at least equal to that of any country in Europe. I 
could name several among these whose lectures are not 
at all inferior to those of Mr. Combe, although they do 
notlike him occupy the vantage ground of a European 
reputation. Among these I would especially mention 
Prof. Catvwett, of the Louisville Medical Institute, 
and Prof. Bucuanan, of the Medical Institute at Cin- 
cinati. Prof. Caldwell from his age, learning and vol- 
uminous writings, as well as from his bold and early 
occupancy of this field, has for many years been uni- 
versally regarded as the American Champion of Phyre- 
nology. 

Prof. Buchanan, though far his junior, has given more 
undivided attention to the subject, and also possesses a 
more fertile and original genius. 

His extraordinary claims and merits have been final- 
ly recognized by his distinguished friend, Prof. Cald- 
well, and his position among the boldest and soundest 
thinkers of the age will readilyebe conceded by those 
who have listened to his lectures so remarkable for their 
originality of thought and justness of conception. My 
own acquaintance with phrenology is of some twenty 
years’ standing, during which time I have made my- 
self acquainted with the principal works upon the sub- 
ject in Europe and America, and I consider Dr. Bu- 
ehanan as decidedly the most successful cultivator of 
phrenological science since the days of Gall. He has 
enlarged its boundaries, given precision to its details, 
and rendered it a grand and comprehensive, as well as 
eminently practical system of philosophy. Commit- 
tees in behalf of those who have attended his lectures 
in various towns and cities of the Union have award- 
ed this honor to him. These committees have always 
comprised a great amount of general intelligence, and 
scientific attainment and in several instances have in- 
cluded persons of extensive reputation ; and a distin- 
guished writer in the Democratic Review sustains the 
claims of Dr. Buchanan to having contributed more 
largely to the science of man than any other laborer in 
that grand field. 

Interested as the readers of the Harbinger are in 
everything that concerns the elevation of man, they 
should be among the first to hail any accessions to the 
science of human nature. 





This science as presented 
by Dr. Buchanan, is derived from experiments upon the 
living brain. It is not a speculative system framed by 
scholastic ingenuity. It is derived from the observa- 
tion of nature, and is as purely an inductive science as 
chemistry or astronomy. Itis the response to an ap- 
peal to nature’s own oracles. Nor has Dr. Buchanan 
failed to connect with it some of those sagacious de- 
ductions which genius associates with all science. 
Among other important applications of its principles he 
has brought it to bear upon association. 

For twenty years past he has been deeply impressed 
with the fundamental principles of social philosophy and 
the necessity of social reérganization. And if there is 
any individual in the present age peculiarly fitted to 
solve the great problem of society by applying anthor- 
pology to the development of the true constitution of 
society, I would unhesitatingly point to him as the in- 
dividual. 

And I cannot but hope that the Journat or Man in 
which Dr. Buchanan is about to promulgate his discov- 
eries will find numerous friends among the subscribers 
to the Harbinger. The quotation from the Pioneer to 
the effect that there are “ almost no men of talent, 
education and science among us who have identified 
their names with phrenology,” following as it did Dr. 
Buchanan’s lecture upon education is calculated to have 
a peculiarly unfavorable effect on the minds of the 
readers of the Harbinger relative to Dr. B.’s forthcom- 
ing journal, and appeared to demand that something 
should be done to rescue his name from the criticism of 
the Pioneer. I trust therefore that the Harbinger will 
by the insertion of these lines oblige 
A CINCINNATIAN. 





The Provisional Government of France. 


As public curiosity has been awakened concerning 
the men, who, by the late unexpected changes in France, 
have been placed in a situation so critical and impor- 
tant for their country and for Europe, we have prepared 
from such hasty material as was within our reach, the 
following brief sketches of their lives and charecters : 


DUPONT DE L’EURE. 


The venerable head of the Provisional Government, 
Charles Jacques Dopont, surnamed De L’ Eure, to dis- 
tinguish him from the families of Dupont de L’Etang 
and Dupont de Nemours, was born at Neubourg in Nor- 
mandy, on the 27th of Fs bruary, 1767. He devoted 
himself early to the study of law, beeame Parliamentary 
Advocate for his native Province. and at the age of 
twenty-five was chosen Mayor. During the Revolu- 
tion and the Empire he held various offices of trust and 
power, in all of which he displayed great rectitude of 
principe, and possessed the entire confidence of the 
Government. He was one of the Council of Pive Hun- 
dred, and in 1811 ‘was appointed President of the Im- 
perial Judiciary Court at Rouen 
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Days, he was Vice-President of the Representative | sisted Biot and the Spanish Commissioners in their 
| meridianal measurement, extending from Barcelona to 
, the Island of Fomentara. 


Chamber, and strongly opposed the efforts of Napoleon 
to re-establish his former absolute rule. On account of 
his indignant protest against the measures taken by the 
Allied Powers, after the battle of Waterloo, the Minis- 
try deprived him of his seat as member of the Upper 
Council from the Department of Eure. He was imme- 
diately returned as Deputy, by the Department, in 
which he has always enjoyed the highest popularity. 
His course has invariably been with the liberal party, 
as his speech against Peyronnet’s proposal to abridge 
the freedom of the press, and the resignation of his sta- 
tion as Minister of Justice under Louis Philippe, has 
fully testified. With the road to the highest civil sta- 
tion of France more than once open to his steps, he has 
retained no other token for his long services, than the 
Order of the Legion of Honor. But the reward of this 
faithful devotion to liberal principles, has at last reach- 
ed him in the unbounded trust and confidence of the 
People, who have made him in the present great crisis, 
the political head of the French nation. 


—_—— 


ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE. 


On the banks of the Saone, near the old feudal town 
of Macon, was born in the year 1792, Alphonse de 
Prat, who took the name of Lamartine from an uncle, 
whose possessions he afterwards inherited. His father, 
descended from an old aristocratic family, was a Ma- 
or of Cavalry under Louis XVI. He was a convert to 
the educational theories of Rousseau, and accustomed 
his son to all kinds of physical hardships. Until this 
twelfth year the young Alphonse wes allowed to ram- 
ble in the fields or on the hills of the Saone, with bare 
head and feet, in all weathers ; his mother, whose vir- 
tues he has so tenderly and sweetly sung, was his only 
teacher. After studying four years in the college at 
Belley, he spent two years in travel, visiting, in compa- 
ny with a friend, all the capitals of Europe and min- 
gling in the gay life of Courts. 
~ In 1813 he entered the Body Guard of Louis XVIII. 
in which he remained nearly two years. It was during 
this time that his feelings, calming down after the ex- 
citing round of society in which he had mingled, began 
to find voice in poetry, though his first effusions were 
not given to the world till several years afterward. He 
| was appointed Charge to Turin soon after'the fall of 
| Napoleon, and resided several years in that City and 
Florence, to which he was afterward transferred. His 
“ Meditations Poetiques” appeared in 1820, and were 
first introduced to notice by Jules Janin. Their popu- 
larity was immediate and unbounded. Nothing was 
talked of in the literary circles of Paris, but the new 
and impassioned poet, who had risen among them, 
without the slightest premonition of hisapproach. It is 
grateful to know that the generous appreciation which 
the poet received from Janin, was repaid by the encour- 
agement which he, in turn, gave to Jean Reboul, the 
baker of Nismes, and now one of the most popular po- 
ets of France. 

In 1821 he married an English lady of great beauty 
and talents, and was soon after attached to the Em- 
bassy at Naples, where he composed his exquisite 
“ Harmonies Poetiques,’ which were published in 1823. 
The following year he was appointed Charge to Tus- 
cany, and lived several years at Florence in intimate 
relations with the Grand Duke. During this time he 
gave to the world “ The Last Canto of Childe Harold’s 
Pilgrimafie,’” and “ The Death of Socrates,” a moral 
and didactic poem. On one occasion, hearitg General 
Pope sseak unfavorably to the honor of France, he 
challenged him and was dangerously wownded in the 
duel which followed. 

He was in the North of France, and had just been 
named Minister to Greece, when the Three Days over- 
turned the throne of Charles X. This Revolution gave 
rise to One of the most interesting books of romantic 
travelever written. Not feeling immediately at liberty 
to enter the service of the house of Orleans, he deter- 
mined to execute a long-cherished project—that of a 
voyage to the East. He purchased a ship at Marseilles, 
which was fitted up in magnificent style, and, accom- 
panied with a numerous retinue, set sail for Smyrna. 
After narrowly escaping shipwreck on the coast of 
Karamania, and touching at the principal ports of 
Greece and the Archipelago, he landed in Syria. At 
Beyrout, where he had the misfortune to lose his only 
daughter, Julia, he left his wile, and, accompanied by a 
large band of Arab horsemen, visited the Holy Land, 





non, to the ruins of ancient Palmyra. While here, a 
Turkish couner, mounted on a fleet camel, arrived 
with letters announcing his election as Deputy for the 
Department of the North. He immediately retraced 
his journey, and, after an absence of thirteen months, 
reached Paris and took his seat in the Chamber of 
Deputies. ° 

He at first joined the Conservative party, at the head 
of which stood Guizot ; but, on being elected soon after 
to represent Macon, his birth-place, he began to mani- 
fest sentiments of a more liberal nature ; and especially 
called down on himself the satire of Cormenin, by de- 
claring himself independent of party. and governed 
alone by the power of great ideas. Since then he has 
steadily progressed in his advocacy of republican prin- 
ciples; and his popularity increased so rapidly that in 
1843, when he opposed himself violently to the policy 
of Guizot, the whole body of the liberal members join- 
ed him, and the Court sought in vain to win him over 
to his service. In Le Bien Public, a journal which he 
established at Macon, he has always advocated the en- 
tire freedom of the press and the abolition of the Death 
Penalty. In 1843 a grand festival was given to him by 
the Maconaise, at which he expressed himself even 
more openly, and published soon after a programme of 
what he conceived to be the principles of true political 
freedom. Through long practice and the exercise of a 
careful judgment, he has attained oratorical power of 
the highest order, as the sublime scenes enacted in the 
Hotel de Ville bear witness. He possesses more power 
at this moment, perhaps, than any other man in France 
—and that he will employ it for her good and glory, the 
constant nobility of his character assures us. 

Lamartine is tall and slender in form, but remarka- 
bly gracetul and self-possessed in all his movements. 
Early education and long intercourse with society, have 
| given him a refinement and brilliancy of manner, which 
|are unequalled, even in the most aristocratic salons of 
Paris. His eyes are of a deep and clear blue, aad his 
hair light brown and flowing’ His lips are thin, but 
very expressive, and his whole countenance is fully as 
indicative of the poet as the politician 
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ARAGO 


and studious walks of philosophy, ever passed through 
& more romantic and adventurous youth than Domini- 
que Francois Arago. Born in the year 1786, near 
Perpignan, on the borders of the Pyrenees, he entered 
the Polytechnic School at the age of eighteen, and re- 
mained there two years as a student. He was appointed 


Few men, who have acquired renown in the calm 


During the Hundred | Secretary of the Bureau of Longitude in 1805, and as- 


jnear Palma. 
|in order to obtain passage to Marseilles ; but when al- 
| most in sight of the harbor, a sudden storm drove the 
| vessel on the Sardinian coast, whence it returned a 
|second time to Algiers. 


| terpretor on board the corsair vessels. Finally, in [809, 
| he was liberated through the intercession of the French 


and extended his journey into the desert beyond Leba- | 


its polities. 
and is said to be a man of strong political morality. 


| 
_ I, for my part, do not think this dommation is des- 
| tined to ensue as yet. 





While in Majorea the war 
with Spain broke out, in consequende of which he was 
imprisoned for several months in the Citadel of Belver, 
On being liberated he sailed to Algiers, 


In the meantime the old Dey 
had been murdered, and the new one seized the unfor- 
tunate Arago as his slave and employed him as an in- 


Consul, and reached Marseilles, narrowly escaping cap- 
ture by an English fyigate on the way. 

In consideration of these hardships, he was appointed 
to the chair in the Academy of Science left vacant by 
Lalande—though at this time only twenty-three years 
of age. Napoleon named him Professor in the Poly- 
technic school, which station he held until 1831, giving 
instruction in Analysis and Geodesy, and occupying his 
leisure hours with his astronomical studies and experi- 
ments in Galvanism and Magnetism. During his visit 
to England in 1834, the University of Edinburgh, be- 
stowed upon him the title of L. L. D., and, with Glas- 
gow, gave him the right of citizenship. The king of 
Prussia, also, created him Knight of the Order of Sci- 
}ence and Art, which he established in 1542. 
| In 1831, he was elected Deputy from the Depart- 
;ment of Perpignan, and took his place at once among 
| the liberal members. He has been onc of the strongest 
| advocates of the Electoral Reform, in conjunction with 
a and united with Dupont de |’Eure in op- 
| posing the plan for the fortification of Paris. He has 
| always been a great favorite with the people, to whom 

he is endeared by generous social qualities, as well asa 
| genius whose recognition abroad, has identified his glo- | 
|ry with that of France. 

| In person he is tall and muscular, with dark hair, 
/and thick, heavy eyebrows. His countenance is noble | 
and expressive, and he has a remarkably clear and so- 
norous voice, which, added to his fiery southern energy 
lof gesture, renders his oratory exceeding eloquent and | 
, impressive. 
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GARNIER-PAGES. 


M. Garnier-Pages, who has been distinguished for a | 
| year or two past as one of the most prominent mem- | 
| bers of the Opposition is still a young man. His life | 

has been marked by none of those &triking periods | 
{through which Lamartine and Arago have passed. As | 
lan orator he has acquired a high reputation in the | 
| Chamber of Deputies, where the boldness and vigor of 
(his language rendered him extremely popular among | 
| the members of the “ extreme left.” His life has been | 
‘distinguished by a strict integrity of character and a| 
, faithful adherence to his principles. His manners are 

| unaffected and simple, and have won him favor with | 
| he people. 








LEDRU-ROLLIN. 


M. Ledru-Rollin is better known in this country by 
the strong interest he has taken in the Irish Repeal 
| Question, than by his politieal aourse in Paris. He is, 
| perhaps, the most thorough radical member of the Pro- 
| visional Government. 
active and aspiring mind, and was among the very first | 
to take advantage of the revolutionary crisis which has 
resulted in the present triumph of the party to which 

he belongs. 





He is a man of an exceedingly | 





MARIE. 


M. Marie is one of the most noted advocates of | 
| Paris. He was elected bui a short time since to the | 
| Chamber o1 Deputies. He is distinguished by sound, | 
| practical talent, rather .han any marked traits of gen- | 

ius, and it is probably to this that he owes his present | 
conspicuous station. 





CREMIEUX. 

From the part he took at the commencement of the 
troubles in the Chamber of Deputies, M. Cremieux | 
does not appear to have acted entirely in concert with | 
the liberal party, as he upheld the claims of the Duchess | 
of Orleans. He was proclaimed, however, immedi- | 
ately afterward as one of the Provisional Government. 
As in the case of M. Marie, his exaltation has been so 
sudden, from a comparatively medium station, that the 
particulars of his early life are not familiarly known. 








| 





THE SECRETARIES. 


Armanp Marrast, Editor of the National, inde- 
pendently of his political position, is well known as one | 
of the most brilliant journalists in Paris. A contempo- 
rary says that in his parliamentary sketches he unites | 
the spirit of Paul Courrier to the profound judgment of | 
Armand Carrel. His great populanty with the people 
may be judged from the fact that during the night of 
the memorable 24th of February they assembled in | 
thousands before his office, and obliged him to appear | 
six times on the balcony, to assure them that their 
rights would be secured. There, too, were brought the 
dead bodies of the victims, with the terrible cry of 
“vengeance !” His appointment, theretore, is well cal- 
culated to inspire the laboring classes with confidence 
in the new Republic. 

Ferpinanp Focon is principally known as the Edi- | 








tor of La Reforme, the name of which journal indicates 
He is a very spirited and forcible writer, 


Louis Bianc, one of the leaders of the Communists*, 
is the author of a noted work—* The History of Ten 
Years,” from 1830 to 1840. This history had a very 
large sale in Paris, and has since been translated and 
published in this country. His bold politica! sentiments 
have gained him much popularity without the pale of 
his own peculiar sect. 

M. Ausert is a workingman, who, as forerman in a | 
manufactory, possessed the confidence of his employers | 
and the respect of his associates. He displayed quick 
and careful business talent, but is entirely without ex- | 
perience in political affairs. 








His appointment was) 


| made through policy, and has been received with great | 
} enthusiasm by his fellow-laborers.— Tribune. 





The French Clergy. 


It is the hour of the priesthood 
which has arrived at length. They alone will have | 
power for some time to come to guide and govern the 
people. Rail not, nor wunder at this sudden an- 
nouncement of the truth To those who live in Paris | 
and watch with interest the progress of human thought, 
the armicipation of all which is now occurring, has| 
been formed for these five years past; and should the 
clergy atlength regrasp the power which they lost 
eighteen years ago by its abuse, there will be none 


* Notso. Blanc goes Soa . : ia 2) 
HARBINGER. goes for Social) Reform, but is no Commusist.—Eps 


hours of labor. 


| sorrow, with faces in which deubt and perplexity wet 
| combined. 


who will dare to deny that they have well and fais) 
earned it. Itis the only order of society which 
ever come to the relief of the working cla 
merely by spiritual consolation and holy admonition 
this had been pronounced to be, like all the regt, dely 
sion—but by temporal relief, by alms, and by self sagy, 
fice. 

The clergy had separated itself from the nob 
since the accession of the present Archbishop of p,, 
to the government of the church. The bourgenini 
has never designed even to admit its existence, and 
the people then did it turn perhaps in humiliation 
despair—perhaps in pity for the abandonment of 
working classes—perhaps, also, with foresight of they 
coming reign. The clergy had identified itself ith 
the people, and now that the bourgeois king has 
so ignominiously dismissed, the bourgeoisie in its 
stands alone, unheeded and unaided, and must ¢j 
rally around the same standard, or fall to rottenney 
as its chief has done already. 

So long ago as the year 1842, did I first 
aware of the compact existing between the priest 
the people. It was then in its infancy—and long ay 
powerful has been the struggle on either side since thy 
time. The people smarting under the deception whig 
had rewarded their efforts—the clergy still timid ang 
stricken by their defeat. It was in that year tha] 
was invited by a friend to one of the secret confers, 
ces held at the Church of Saint Laurent between 4, 
priests and the people, and I was told that these cq, 
ferences had been held for some time past, in order y 
determine amongst themselves the relative position q 
each. ‘The scene was one of the finest which jy 
perhaps ever been enacted inthe great and melanchgy 
drama of the world. [had arrived early with p; 
friend, who, belonging to the confrerie about to 4 
challenged by the people on that evening, had fomy 
means to obtain my admittance, although the who 
course of lectures had remained as secret as possibly 
and I believe are not publicly known even to this day 
It wasin the month of November, the church wy 
dimly lighted, and the conterence was to begin ageig: 
o’clock in the evening, in order to facilitate the attend. 
ance of the workmen, and not to interfere with the 
The deepest stillness reigned around 
The doors had been closed to the public, as usual, afer 
the salut, or service of the Virgin, which concludy 
the Catholic day—and there were none gathered wit 
in those walls who did not belong either to the confr. 
rteor tothe workmen. I examined the audience wh 
great attention. It wascomposed of the confrerie¢ 
St. Lazarus, a society which has been formed to cam 
out the blessed work of relieving the poor at theirom 
homes. ‘To my surprise I found it consisted chiefyd 
very young men—they must have been about five hu. 
dred in number. They seemed taken from all clase 
the easy carriage and independent attitude of & 
young man of fortune was here and there to be dete 
ted, and then the untinistakeable stamp of the me- 
chant’s clerk and counter Adonis would again srik 
me. Further on could be seen, likewise, the cen 
blouse and snow-white shirt of the better sort of an- 
zan—in short, I was surprised at this gathering togetler 
in one manner of all descriptions of persons. We ba 
been silent and motionless for some tinte, when t& 
slow and measured tread of the priests entering & 
tribune was heard above, and then the entrance oft 


| workmen in the gallery opposite was announced 


the clatter of their wooden sabots, and the jingling ¢ 
the tools of every description with which each m 
came ladened, just in the manner in which he hadbe 
that very instant left his atelier. As far as [ cnald 
judge by the dim light, I should think there must har 
been two or three hundred assembled there at the 
moment. The glare of the tapers fell upon those ony 
who occupied the front row and disclosed the dark ani 
troubled countenance of men whose yearning hear 
were sore with tretting for the relief which came no, 
and who had come thither not without the fear of being 
deceived again. On the other side the priests sata 


I was struck with their resemblance # 
each other. I think this must be owing to the gre 
number who come from the seuthern provinces ¢ 
France. All seemed of dark complexion and strong 
ly marked countenance, and many seemed overcomt 
with deepand troubled thought. Oa each side there W# 
the sense of a burthen too great w bear—of neon 
and abandonment, of helplessness and misery. © 
made the heart sick, to behold this strange and orgt® 
ized convulsion—this yearning to share together # 
woe which should be borne by all alixe—this dou 
this dread of deception on the one hand, of repulse 
on the other. 

The orator of the clergy was the first to speck. # 
was a tall and powerful man, with a grave anim 
ancholy voice, whose accents penetrated to the hart 
core. His name was Espalion, from the envirom 
Grenoble. He spoke not unkindly, but reproachfily, 
and said that the people had rejected them, and 
their counsels, “You see us not,” said he, “save wie 
you are in trouble and alarm. We succor and 
your miserable infancy—we instruct and comfort J# 
in boyhood—you depart, and we behold you no mo 
Stay, I am wrong, we see you once again, when 1# 
are full of pride and hope, and the world shines p* 
perous upon you ; you come again and kneel before 
not in meéekness and thanksgiving. No: you aft ® 
love,and you would marry, and your betrothed 
not consent unless you come to the church for @ 
ing. We see you again, when your offspring are Dro! 
one by one to be baptised—because your wives 
so,and youcare not to strive against them +} 
during all your days of manhood, of the vigor of intel 
lect, and power of fame, we behold you not, 
bowed down by age and feebleness ; worn out 
toil, and old pefore your time, you approach us for 
succor and relief we bestowed upon your wre 
childhood. Is it fair, is it generous? | You cast ® 
from you as the rich have done before you. Web 
to no class, tono order of society ; despise 
mighty and suspected by the poor, we are worse 
useless: we have become the cause of strife betwe? 
the husband and his feeble M¥lpmate ; betwee? 
father and his believing child.” The priest sat dows 
and there was a silence of a few moments, : 
which the loud hissing breathings of the wo me 
were strongly expressive of the agitation with we 
they had been listening. One of their number rose : 
I could instantly guess that he was a gnat 0 7 
weight and influence amongst them by the mur 
which ran through the assembly as he prepare the 
speak. He was attired in the common blouse of 
workmen of Paris,and bore the long leather ne 
the carpenter upon his siroulder. “You are most . 
tunate,” exclaimed the friend who accompanied * 
“it is Agricole Leperdrier, the workman from Avé 
non, called from his great genius and noble charac™ 
L’ Avignonais La Vertu, his comrades have long * 
yielded to him, as to their chief. He is looked ¥ 
witha reverence almost amounting to adoration. f bs 
spoke—I cannot describe togyou the magi¢ . 
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~». Hisspeech was one of the finest pieces of 
vf everheard. His tone was that of reproach 
He bade the priests tell what they had done for 
working classes—he defied them to say when they 
ever sustained them against the oppression of the 
bee He bade them remember how for centuries they 
‘auffered the poor to grovel in ignorance and super- 
“ion, while they had been bent on nought but ag- 
aedisement and power. He gave such a picture of 
miseries which the lower classes had endured for 
eg, that a long and hollow groan burst from the lips 

F his \jsteners, and crept through the building with 
“ mysterious echo, like the response of that suf- 
; . portion of the human race which for centuries 
— room borne down to the grave with anguish and 
= toil, now seeking to bear witness to the truth of 
“ust their brave and noble champion had been advanc- 


had 


the conference lasted fortwo hours. Many spoke 
a both sides. Some little advance toward reconcili- 
. n and fraternity was made, but it was the work of 
a time ; and it was not until the following year that 
a wholly completed, and the priesthood and the 
ople became united together in their support of each 
other in their resistance to the encroachments of riches 
f power. 
“a result you have beheld, not only in the triumph 
of the working classes, but in their conduct afterwards. 
4s] warned you of the crisis, on the point of taking | 
slace, so did I give you foresight of the influence be- 
neath which we all, ere long must bend. It is as yet 
ynbelieved, nay more, unsuspected, but will be, sure 
ys the hand of fate, sure as the working of the destiny 
ghich, sooner or later, will envelope us all.—Corres- 
gondent of the Manchester Examiner. 





a From Punch 
Mivart'’s Hotel, 


‘Mivart’s Hotel in London, is mostly resorted to by | 
Refugees from the Continent. | 
govsE OF CALL FOR EX-EMPERORS, EX-KINGS, AND 
EX-ROYALTY IN GENERAL. 


J.E. Mivart presents his humble respects to the 
Crowned Heads of the Continent, and to the various 
branches of Foreign Royalty in general, and begs to 
yz allowed to inform his Royal Patrons that his Hotel, 
Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, continues to be the | 
fvored House of Call for Dethroned Potentates in| 
general. P i 

Animated by the sincerest feelings of gratitude for 
sli favors past, J. E. Mivart begs to assure his Imperi- 
sland Royal Patrons that nothing shall be wanting on | 
hispart to continue to secure that patronage which has | 
already made his humble Hotel an historical edifice in 
the annals of the political world. | 

With these feelings, J. E. Mivart has, in the hand- | 
somest dnd most commodious manner, decorated, fur- | 
nished, and generally fitted up his Establishment, in} 
oder that his Imperial and Royal Guests may, as 
completely as circumstances will permit, continue, | 
though exiled, to feel themselves whilst in his house | 
upon their old thrones at home. 

J. E. Mivart ventures to believe that passing events 
wig justify 2 somewhat detailed description of the pe- 
uliar domestic conveniences offered at his Hotel to} 
Royalty upon its travels. And this, the more especial- 
y, as this card is intended for European circulation. 
N. B. A liberal allowance made to all Queen’s mes- 
engers. ) 

Tue Emperor or Avstria—should events not ne-} 
essary to be more particularly alluded to, induce him 
tocome to London-—will find Mivart’s hotel a mapa | 
lightful place to sojourn. A magnificent suite of | 
coms is furnished precisely after the imperial apart- | 
ments at Vienna; and views of the Prater and Dan-| 
ue, &e., &c., painted in the most brilliant style of| 


at by Clarkson Stanfield, R. A. And further to cai- | 
yout the illusion, Mr. Cantello has received orders to } 
wh a supply of Double Headed Eagles. And that | 
0 gratification may be wanting to the Imperial Heart, | 
proof copy of the Morning Post [arrangements hav- | 
gbeen made with the proprietors} will be forwarded | 
ery morning to the Hotel, that his Imperial Majesty | 
my continue his paternal censorship of the press, by 
«casionally cutting it into ribands. 
His Majesty Louis Charles of Bavaria, may also | 
‘assured that in the event of his quitting Munich— | 
ewill find himself quite at home in Brook Street ; 
hich is only a convenient distance from the Opera 
E. Mivart, however—intending not the least of- 
etice—-feels it only due to himself, and to the high} 
nd spotless character of his establishment, to inform | 
te King of Bavaria in proper time that—no followers 
re permitted, and the bolero danced under no pre- 
twhatever. 
Tohis Majesty King of Naples and already Ex- 
King of Sicily, J. E. Mivart very confidently reeom- 


tends his superior macaroni. J. E. M. has moreover 
gen a commission to Mr. Bradwell to produce— 





thin a fortnight from the present time—a very hand- 
ome model of Vesuvius (to be put in the back yard,) 

i an eruption ready at a minute’s notice. J. E. M. 
tonfidently hopes that the superior quality of the brim- 
7 will tend to make His Majesty feel himself quite 

ome. 

Her Majesty Queen Isabella of Spain may depend 
pon the most perfect and delightful accommodation 
inder Mr. Mivart’s roof ; inasmuch as J. E. M. pledges 
uumself, a8 aman and a Briton, not to receive (at any 
Mount of rent whatever) Don Francisco ; and further 
9 obtain for Queen Christina a sleeping-room out. 
‘Tickets for Masked Balls to be had at all the Book- 

ers. J. E. M.’s house is also within a comfortable 
4¢ of the Surrey Fox-hounds. 

Majesty Leopold, King of the Belgians, will, at 
-E. Mivart’s, find himself (should it be necessary for 
1 to make the trial) on the very best Brussels. N. 
» French spoken by the waiters. 
-E. Mivart feels that he might extend the contents 
S card; he thinks, however, that he has said 
Nough to convince an enligntened Royalty (delicate 
hud difficult as is sometimes the task) that premises in 
"took Street will be found admirably adapted for Ma- 
“wy Out of place. 

* Umnibuses (in correspondence with the hotel) 

‘ntunually running from the Dover railway. 


N. B. Beds at any hour. Porter sits up all night. 





Phocress AND THE Press. —While liberty in Europe 
_ legitimate offspring of American principles, we 
; St not be startled at seeing those newest in the race 
al poi” outstripping us. Ideas of political and so- 
nore —— are now highly developed in Europe—far 
stitution they were in the United States, where our 
obegin ns took on their present forms, and it is easier 
bY some right than to make alterations, not compelled 
; great necessity. 


only Revolution in France, and which faster or'more 
‘yY In 
elal as 
uty, as 


4st spread through Europe, is industrial and 
Well as political. The principles of Christi- 
developed in the primitive church and since | 


| moral of this tale ; for I believe that nothing ever was | 


THE HAR 


taught by Swedenborg, Fourier, St. Simon and Owen 
—and promulgated by George Sand, Louis Blanc, 
Eugene Sue, &c., are the life and soul of the present 
movement, which tends to the elevation and organiza- 
tion of labor, and the practical security of human hap- 
piness. 

The time for denouncing socialism, which was the 
original condition of the Christian church, is past. No 
more shall we ever hear the doctrines ot Fourier spo- 
ken of contemptuously, by any person of common in- 
telligence. All must read them now and become en- 
lightened. The poor—the laboring men, the artizans, 
and especially the agriculturists of the country, must 
understand the basis of the present great movement 
in human affairs. 

To give, in a popular form, the widest possible cir- 
culation of the guiding principles of the social and in- 
dustrial revolution in Europe, we shall commence in 
our next number, a series of articles on the social sci- 
ence of Charles Fourier. We hag intended to do this | 
at no distant day, in connection with our series of the | 
World’s Reformers, but there is no time like the pres-| 
ent, and while our cities are illuminating in honor of | 
the regeneration of freedom in Europe, we will do our 
best to spread abroad the light of intelligence, which 
combined with the warnith of love, is destined to reno- | 
vate our poor humanity. 

Let it not be forgotten that all that we enjoy, and | 
all we hope for liberty and bappiness to humanity, is! 
from the press. All other agencies are of little value 
compared with this. It is the newspaper press that has 
prepared France for liberty, it is the press everywhere | 
that will redeem the human race, just as fast as it is ca- 
pable of redemption.—Sunday Despatch. 





| 











Marriage of Vulcan and Venus. 

Ata public meeting held in Sheffleld, England, on! 
the occasion of lying the corner stone of a new build- | 
ing for the Sheffield Atheneum and Mechanic’s Institu- | 
tion, Lord Morpeth made an admirable speech, in the | 
course of which he made allusion to the fabulous story | 
of Vulean and Venus in the following happy man- | 
ner: 

“ Those of you who have the opportunity of consuil- 
ting the old legends and classical mythology, are aware 
that among the fancied deities with which they peo- 
pled the world, one more especially was regarded as 
the god of labor and of handicraft, Vulean by name, | 
who was always represented as employed in huge | 
smithies and workshops, hammering at heavy anvils, | 


| blowing huge bellows, heating furnaces, and begrimed | 


with soot and dirt. Well, ladies and gentlemen, for | 
this hard-working, and swarthy looking divinity they | 
wished to pick out a wife, (loud laughter.) And they 
did not select for him a mere drab—a person. taken 
trom the scullery or kitchen dresser, but they choose 
fof him Venus, the goddess of love and beauty. 

* Now, ladies and gentlemen, pick out for me the} 


invented—certainly nothing by the polished-and_bril- | 
liant imagination of the Grecian intellect-—which has | 
not its meaning and its moral. | 
“[ have no doubt that all the legends of our own! 
country—that the one even of your own neighborhood, | 
the Dragon of Wantly himself—has some appropri- | 
ate allegory and meaning, if wa only knew how to 
find them out. But what is the special meaning of the 
marriage of Vulcan with Venus—of the hard-working | 
artificer with the laughter-lovir.g queen, of labor with | 
beauty’—what is it ladies and gentlemen, but this: 
that even in a busy hive of industry and toil like this ; 
even here, upona spot which is in many respect no 
inapt representation of the fabled workshop of Vul- | 
can—even here, amid the clang of anvils, the noise a 
furnaces, and the sputtering of forges—even here, amid 


y a 


BINGER, 


Arab he had furnished for my use, and proceeded 
forwards a great deal more at home, and with a 
chance of retaining my teeth in my head, and my 
head on my shoulders. Before arriving at the plain, 
we halted to place a hood over the heads of the 
cheetahs, after performing which we again moved 
on, and were soon on the vast range of sands. Strain- 
ing my eyes till they were nearly a quarter of an inch 
out of their sockets, in a vain attempt to catch the 
outline of some antelopes, that I was informed were 
just disclosing their antlers some mile ahead, I wes 
told to make ready for a busrt, if I wanted to be “ in 
at the death.” At the same moment one of the ban- 
dages was taken off a cheetal’s eyes, when drawing 
himself up on his platform, he took a deliberate look 
round the far horizon; at last his head was fixed, his 
eyes were lit up with the most vivid glare, and, with 
a bound, he was once upon his errand. Setting off 
at a gallop close behind him, I was presently saluted 
with a quiet sort of growl, by way of admonition that 
| was to keep mv distance ; so falling into the rear 
about a quarter of a mile, [ had an opportunity of 
watching well the tactics of the aggressor. Instead 
of continuing on at the same pace at which he started, 
the nearer he approached the antelope, the more he 
slackened his pace, until at length he settled down 
into a slow crouching walk, keeping his eyes still 
fixed 'on one point before him. There was a small 
ridge of rising ground between us and the deer, and 
on reaching this he came to a dead stop, then sink- 
ing on his belly, he reconnoitred the herd, possibly 
picking out agat fellow, before he made an attack on 
any of them singly. 
telopes were errect, snifling the breeze. They evi- 
dently smelt mischief, for the next moment away 
bounded the herd, with the cheetah at their heels 
(my Arab keeping up as best as he could), at a rate | 
have never before nor since seen anything to equal, 
except a swallow. The locomotive platforms, that 
had followed us hitherto with their loads, were now 


| disburdened of the cheetahs, whose hoods were re- 


moved, and themselves let loose after the flying foe. 
It was a splendid sight, seeing the three animals in 
full chase together after a herd of about twenty ante- 


| lopes, although out of these twenty only three were 
fated, as the cheetah, after fixing his eyes on one, 


never exchanges his object. The chase did not last 
long. I could plainly perceive the antelopes strug- 


| gling to keep up the running through the wilderness 


of sand, in which their legs sank deeper than their 
tetlock at each stride ; whilst the full flat ‘‘ pud” of 
the cheetah gave him a treble advantage, until by de- 
grees, they had receded within the reach of the near- 
est pursuer. Without any apparent stopping or effort, 
the cheetah sprang on the neck of the animal he had 
marked out, who fortwith sank to the ground with its 
living burden. It was a magnificent spring! for he 
was running directly in the victim’s rear at the time 
he made the bound, consequently he cleared the 
whole length of the back of the antelope before he 
allighted on the fatal spot. One of the attendants 
coming up, plunged a knife into the neck of the fall- 
en quarry, which the cheetah immediately took ad- 
vantage of by thrusting in his nose, and taking an 
apparently most gratifying and luxurious draught of 
the warm blood that had so lately animated the still 
gasping deer, after this repast was finished, the 


| gentleman was reconducted, in a very plethoric state, 


to his carriage ; where having left him wrapt in the 
intensest state ef somnolency, we proceeded to look 
after other animals, each of which we found in pos- 
session of an antelope, quietly keeping guard until 
its keeper should arrive, and reward its fidelity 
with the anticipated sanguinary draught.—New 
Monthiy Mag. 


LT 
Prison Companionsuip.—How long the lamp of 
conversation hangs out to burn between two persons 


In asecond the heads of the an- | 


stunning sounds and sooty blackness, the mind, the | only, iscuriously set down in the following passage 


| untrammeled mind, may go forth, may pierce the dim | from Count Confalonieri’s account of his imprisonment 


atmosphere which is poised around us, may wing its; —“ Tam an old man now ; yet by fifteen years my 
way to the freer air and purer light which are beyond, | soul is younger than my body! Fifteen years I exist- 


| ing marble—such as architecture develops in her state- | 


and may ally itself with all that is most fair, genial, 
and lovely in creation. (Applause.) 

“ So gentlemen, I say, your labor, your downright, | 
hard, swarthy labor, may make itself the companion, | 
the helpmate, and the husband of beauty. I dare say, | 


| and have reason to believe, from the inspection which I 


am able even now to command, and. have no doubt 

a more intimate acquaintance with our wives, sisters 

and daughters, would enable me to prove that I was) 
not wrong in my illustration. But above this beauty, | 
I say your labor may ally itself with intellectual beau- 

ty—the beauty connected with the play of fancy, with 

the achievements of art, and with the creation of | 
genius, beauty such as painting fixes upon the glowing | 
canvass—such as the sculptor embodies in the breath- 
ly and harmonious proportions—such as music clothes 

with the enchantment of sound. But there is a beauty 

of a still higher order, with which I feel more assured 

it is still open to it to unite itself. I mean with moral 

beauty—beauty connected with the affections, the con- 

science, the heart, and the life. (Loud cheers.) 

“Tt is true, that in the busiest and biackest of your 
work shops—in the most wearying and monotonous 
tasks of daily drudgery, as also in the very humblest 
of your own dwellings—by the smallest of your fire- 
sides, you may, one and each of you, in the zealous and 
cheerful discharge of the daily duty, in respect for the 
just rights, and in consideration for the feelings of 
others—in a meekness and sobriety of spirit, and in 
the thousand charities and kindness of social inter- 
course—even thus you attain to, and exhibit, the moral 
beauty to which I have spoken—beauty beyond all 
others in degree and excellence, because, in propor- 
tion asit can be reached, it makes up the perfeciion of 
man’s nature here below, andis the most faithful reflec- 
tion of the will of his Creator, (Applause,) and I thus 
close my explanation of the marriage of Vulcan. with 
Venus—of labor with beauty. 





Tue Hunting Leoparps or Inp1a.—About five 
o’clock in the morning three queer looking vehicles 
were drawn up at the door (something like our wains 
for carrying hay, only not so large), each being a 
platform of board, without sides of any description, 
mounted upon two wheels, from which a pole, fitted 
into a light kind of yoke, was attached to two bulls. 
Presently out walked three cheetahs, each in charge 
of a keeper, and were forthwith located on the chain. 
My host then mounted the second car, leaving me to 
share the third with one of our feline companions, 
whilst our horses were led slowly behind. In this 
way we proceeded about a mile, when I was obliged, 
in self-defence, to yell out to halt, as the continual 
jolting of the vehicle (it having no springs) had al- | 
most shaken my head of my shoulders ; in addition | 
to which, whenever | lay flat along the platform to 
ease myself, the cheetah would at once commence 
inflicting such a dose of licking on my face, to his! 
nigger-keeper’s most ineffable gratification, as well 
nigh suffocated me, —so, to the “* big man’s” great 
astonishment, who was quietly sitting on his cart, | 
smoking his hookalt all the while, | mounted the! 


bles. 


ed (for I did not live—it was not life) in the self-same 
dungeon ten feet square ! 
companion ; during nine Iwasalone! I never could 
rightly distinguish the face of him who shared my cap- 
tivity in the eternal twilight of ourcell. The first year 
we talked incessantly together; we related our past 


and ideas onall subjects. The third year we had no 


idea to communicate ; we were beginning to lose | No one will speak of it when I am rotten— 
The fourth, at the interval of | 


the power of reflection. 
a month or so, we would often open our lips to ask 
each other if it were indeed possible that the world 
went on as gay and bustling as when we formed a por- 
tion of mankind. The fifth we were silent. The 
sixth, he was taken away, I never knew where, to ex- 
ecution or liberty ; but 1 was glad when he was gone ; 
even solitude was better than the dim vision of that 
pale, vacant face. After that I was alone ; only one 
event broke in upon my nine years’ vacancy. One 
day (it must have been a year or two after my compan- 
ion lett me) the dungeon door opened, and a voice— 
whence proceeding [| know not—uttered these words 
— By order of His Imperial Majesty, I intimate to 
you that your wife died a year ago.” Then the door 
was shut; I heard no more ; they had but flung this 
great agony in upon me, and left me alone with it 
again.” 





Tue Summir or roe Brocken.—We proceeded fur- 
ther into the forest; the way began to wind upwards 
towards the Brocken. The declining sun could not 
shine in between the thick pines; round about lay the 
huts of charcoal-burners, enveloped in a bluish smoke, 
so that the whole had a still, strange, and romantic 
character. The road went more and more upwards ; 
round about lay enormous massesof rock. The river 
rushed over the large blocks, and formed a succession 
of waterfalls. Sometimes the channel of the river was 
hemmed in between two narrow cliffs, where the black 
stream then builed with a snow-white foam ; sometimes 
it rushed on, broad and unchecked, between the fallen 
pines, and carried the large green branches with it. 
As we continued to ascend, the bed of the river became 
less—the stream diminished, as it were, to a spring ;- 
and at the last we saw only the large water drops that 
bubbled forth from the moss. The Brocken gave me 
an idek of anorthern tumulus, and that on a grand 
scale. Here stone lies on stone, and a strange silence 
rests over the whole. Wot a bird twitters in the low 
pines; round about are white grave flowers, growing 
in the high moss, and stones lie in masses on the sides 
of the mountain-top. We were now on the top, but 
every thing wasin a mist. We stood inacloud. A 
choir of music sounded clearly from the inn up here. | 
There were about forty travellers there ; some of them 
had brought instruments with them, and were playing 
merrily from Fra Diavolo, Musaniello,and other pop- | 
ular pieées. Three thousand five hundred feet above | 
the level of the sea, in the midst of a cloud, but behind | 
a five foot thick wall—here. I sat in a little room, and 


warmed myself by the hot stove.—Andersen’s Ram- 


During six years I had a |} 


( BY WILLIAM KENNEDY. 
lives, our joys for ever gone, over and over again. The | . 
next year we communicated to each other our thoughts | 1 once had a name—now that name is forgottea— 


| 


Brother, I’d make a grave 


For the Harbings. 
Labor. 


BY OWEN G. WARREN. 


It was no curse that said to man, 
“Labor thy lot shall be ; 
And with the sweat upon thy brow 
Thy hand shall nourish thee.” 
’Twas not a curse—for all in life 
Worth having comes from toil ; 
And health and wealth are gathered best 
By those who till the soil. 


The human frame is scarcely made 
Till toil develop form; 

And health which is not won by work 
Will hardly bide the storm. 

And whether it shall be the brain 
Or hand that labors here, 

Each does the great behest of God 
And will the guerdon share. 


Say not, thou lordly son of gold, 
Noneed for thee to toil ; 

Say not, there’s nought to do, except 
By serfs, wed to the soil. 

Are there not widowed hearts to cheer 
That pine in cold neglect ; 

And innocence to guide and guard, 
And orphans to protect ? 






~ — 


Are there not god-like intellects 
Now crushed to slavish fear, 

Thy hand, thy voice, thy pen could raise 
To state of angels here! 

Are there not shackled limbs to free— 
Wild passions to reclaim ; 

Wild deserts, filled with wilder men 
Than wildest beasts, to tame? 


a 


i 


A jarring and discordant world 
To harmonize, and bind 
Together fast with iron bands, 
Till all be of one mind? 
Are there not Fiends in human shape, 
That, from the Throne of Power, 
Watch still lest widowed Liberty 
Reclaim her long lost dower! 
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Is not the task yet to be done 
To banish crime from earth, 

By guiding and directing right 
Man from his very birth? 

To scatter Art and Science wide, 
And thus prepare the way 

For that Millenium to come, 
When Love and Truth shall sway. 


Is there not haggard, starving want 

That feeds itself with crime, 

And dread Miasm in foul abodes 
That kills men ere their time. 

Are there not wrongs that every day 
The rich heap on the poor, 

Who toil and starve that heartless mea 
May swell their golden store. d 


Say not then, there is nought to do— ‘ 
Labor—'tis Heaven’s command— 

Each in his sphere ; and soon there were 
No sorrow in the land. 

Without that toil none can be great— 
Without it none is good, i 

Or ever blameless and forgiven i 
Before his Maker stood. 





A French Soldier in Siberia. i 


Hard is the digging in Siberia’s mine! j 
Lend me, pale neighbor, that pick-axe of thine— 


For a heart-broken slave, 
Whon, in this black kingdom, they call Bighty-Nime! 


Sweet was the home-spot among our own people— 
Hard is the digging in Siberia’s mine 
Dear little village, I see thy old steeple 
Among the broad chesnuts, in May-showers, shinge— 
Ripe vine-yard—fresh river— 
See him will ye never, 
Whom, in this black kingdom, they call Bighty-Nine! 


Or ot me eee = 


We fought a long fight—deep in snow were we lying, 
Thinking of home o’er the far away Rhine— 
The Cossack came on—how we envied the dying '— 
Hard is the digging in Siberia’s mine! 
Barbarous conqueror, 
He had an Emperor, 
Whom, in your black kingdom, they call Bighty-Nine! 


Soldiers in France, my lost partners in glory, 
Hard is the digging in Siberia’s mine! 
I oftentimes wish you could hear my sad story— 
Would ye forgot it, brave lads of the Line ?#— 
Brothers, I make a grave 
For a heart-broken slave, 
Whom, serfs and their Master now call Eighty-Nine! 


Noble companions, your battle-trump’s sounding !— 
Cursed be the digging in Slavery’s mine! 
Its echoes all cold-blooded tyrants confounding, 
Mockers of Heaven by titles divine '!— 
Gentle-x u'ed chivalry, 
Onward for Liberty! 
He once was your comrade, they call Bighty-nine' 


— TT se — 


a? A lady will never speak harshly to her servants 
—she will not even “hint a fault” in the presence of 
company. Any person can fail into a rage, and say 
rude disagreeable things, than which at such a time 
nothing is so utterly contemptible. To reprove calm- 
ly and judiciously, that is at proper times, and on prop- 
er occasions, is the mark of a real refinement. When 
one sees a lady so far forget herself as to be angry with 
her servants before her guests, one 1s apt to wonder 
if she really boxes their ears when no one is present ' 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are contempt for 
others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a gambling spirit in trade, 
reck!ess adventure, and commercial convulsions, all tending to 
impoverish the laborer and to render every condition insecure 

ief is to come, and can only come from the new application 
of Christian principles, of Universal justice and Universal love, 
social institutions, to commerce, to business, to active life. 


Wiis Evcery Caannine. 


— — ——__ 


Close of the Volume. 

Our Sixth Volume closes with the present number... We 
shall give a Title-page and Index next week. We advise 
our Subscribers, who preserve the Harbinger, to bind two 
volumes in one. With the present form they will thus 
have a neat and convenient volume at the close of the 
year. We welcome our new sabscribers, whose names 
weare receiving. May we have no occasion to say fare- 
well to any old one. 


a 
Annual Meeting of the American Union of 
Associationists. 

The Associationists of the Ustren States are 
summoned to their annual Convention, the present year, 
undercircumstancesof peculiar and exhilarating interest. 
Laboring, as they have been, with unwearied perse- 
verance for years in defence of the principles of social 
harmony ,—struggling with obstacles, in every form, 
arrising from human ignorance and perversity, and 
not the least, from the studied misrepresentations of a 
portion of the public press,—forced to ‘witness the pro- 
found ideas to whic’ they are devoted, often covered 
with obloquy and ridicule, and always eclipsed by the 
ephemeral interests of party and class—they have now 
the satisfaction of hailing the truths to which they have 
consecrated their lives, as the guiding principles of so- 
cia] salvation, amidst the convulsions of nations and the 
wrecks of thrones. The pregnant words, ‘ Industrial 
Organization,” “ Association of Interests,” ‘‘ Unity of 
Classes,” have been proclaimed abroad witha new 
power. Our principles have been translated into poli- 
tics. The day is past when the name of Fourier was 
abug-bear. Our noble brethren in Paris are under- 
stood to possess the secret by which chaos can be con- 
verted into harmony. ‘“ Social Reform” is the motto 
which must now be inscribed on the banner of two 
worlds. Let the Associationists of the United States 
fully respond to the glorious position of their fellow- 
Jabourers abroad. “Let the approaching Anniversary 
be the dawn of a new era for our cause in this coun- 
try. Come to it brethren, from all parts of our broad 
land, with a spirit of fresh devotion to humanity ginspir- 
ed with a new hope for society, and prepared with 
counsels that may speedily be realised in Univer- 
sal Action! 

Interfering with Trade. 

Have our conservative friends all gone over to the 
extreme left—to the most ultra doctrines of New-York 
Loco-focoism? If they have not, what means their 
sudden hostility to the intervention of government in 
the affairs of trade?) Why do they clamor against the 
proposal of the French Provisional authorities, to pro- 
vide labor for the working-classes? It is not the pro- 
vince of government, they say ; it is going beyond its 
legitimate functions ; it is interfering with the right of 
every man to regulate his own business. 

Well, friends, if this be so—then make your theory 
consistent! Protest against al! interference of gov- 
ernment with trade,and where are you? What be- 
comes of your vast Post-office monopoly ; what of the 
innumerable licence, auction, usury, navigation and 
Sunday laws; what of the Tariff itself and all the 
fiscal machinery by which it is supported ; what of the 
Banking system which controls the income of every 
man in society ; and what, finally, of that cherished 
and peculiar institution of the South, which places the 
labor of some three millions of human beings wholly 
within the disposal of a few thousands? 

Now, we donot mean to contend for any of these 
restraining laws to which we refer ; most of them are 
odious to us; we think that governments generally un- 
dertake too much, and are at best but an awkward 
and expensive instrument; but atthe same time we 
hold that it is the right of every society fo organize its 
powers so as to give the freest and fullest development 
to all its resources and to all its members, The peo- 
ple may judge of the expediency of every particular 
measure, according to the circumstances of the time 
and place. If they find it for theirhighest welfare to 
repeal this law or to decree that, their right cannot be 
disputed. Society itself is always a higher object than 
any one or two of its material interests, or than any 
one or two of its exclusive classes. The practice of 
al} modern nations, at least proclaims this to be the 
theory ; and the dearest rights of property and person 
are freely invaded when such invasion is demanded by 
the good of the community. 

Atany rate, reply our newly-converted loco-focos, 
it is highly inexpedient for the French government to 
attempt to provide work for the unemployed, because 
it brings them into competition with those who are al- 
ready empioyed. ‘There is only a certain demand for 
Labor, at any time, and to force more laborers on the 
market than are wanted, is either to reduce wages, to 
turn others out of employment, or to bring about an 
over production of goods,—all disastrous results. Let 
us, however, look into this matter awhile 

There are, in every modern nation, a large number 


of permanently unemployed poor; in England one of 


seven, in France, one out of ten, in the United States, 
What 
They are able and willing 
to work, but can find no work ; what, we repeat, is to 
be done with them ? 


one out of seventeen, of the whole population 
is to be done with these? 


jet. They can be let alone, according to the Laissez- 
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faire policy, in which case they become beggars, OF, 
Obviously this plan 
| will not do, without further thought. 
2nd. They may be shut upin that compromise be- 
tween a Prison and a Pig-pen, which is called a Poor 
House, as is done in England, where the government 
spends nearly forty millions of dollars annually, for 
the support of its poor. But to this plan, too, there 
are fatal objections. In the first place, it deprives the 
community of all the wealth that this large number of 
men might have created had they been engaged in 
productive labor ; and in the second place it taxes the 
community to the whole amount of what it costs for 
their subsistence. Thus, England in reality pays over 
eighty millions of dollars a year for the support of her 
paupers. But there is another objection still: the sys- 
tem degrades these paupers in their own estimation 
and in that of their tellows,and produces in them habits 
of idleness. Besides, under the English system, pauper- 
ism has been found to increase in a much more rapid 
ratio than population. This, therefore, will not do. 
3d, Or, the unemployed may be set at work, in the 
methods which have been adopted by the French Pro- 
visional Government,—a plan, not withdtt its bad ef- | 
fects in the present incoherent state of society, yet on 
the whole, immensely superior to any other. Its bad 
effects, as our conservative friends say truly enough, 
arise from the fact that it brings the government into 
competition with individual enterprize. “Yet the re- 
sult is not so bad as it may appear; and for these rea- 
sons: (1) That unemployed men, whether work is 
given them by the government or by individuals, will | 
come into competition with others, or compel others 
to support them in idleness and crime. They can only 
be got rid, by being allowed to starve, which is not a 
very pleasing alternative. (2) There is often a large 
demand for labor, of which laborers can not always | 
| avail themselves for the want of information or means, 
but which a government by its superior knowledge | 
and resources, would be enabled to supply, by directing | 
laborers to the proper quarter at the right time, and 
so benefiting all parties without injury to any. (3) It 
is in the power of government to undertake public im- 
provements, the labor on which comes into competition 
with that of no class, but which are a great addition to) 
the Wealth of society when they are finished. od 
draining and filling in of marshes, the construction of 
new and better roads, the deepening of rivers, the 
clearing of public lands, the removal of great general | 
nuisances, &c.,&c.,are all employments which con- 
flict with no established occupation, while the execu- 
tion of them would confer an immense public benefit. 
(4) And finally, if the government sets about its expe- 
riments in the right way, and with a view to the or- 
ganization of labor generally, the effects of the in- 
creased competition can only be temporary. For, a 
judicious plan would so speedily show the superiority of 
organized over incoherent industry, both as it respects 
economy and rapidity of execution, that the example 
would be followed in all branches of business, and 
the whole trade of society after a while exhibit an as- 
pect of thorough organization. This result alone, 
could it be arrived at, would compensate, more than a 
| thousand fold, for all the inconvenience incurred in its 
| attainment. 
But, without anticipating these grander developments 
of organized industry, and considering the plans pre- 
sented as simply a choice between evils, we ask wheth- 


| criminals, or else starve to death. 














er that of the French government is not at least as free |“ : p 

8 | alize the material blessings of Association, while this 
Is it not the most pro-| __ . ; 
4 eae | spiritual discord endures ? 
fitable for the state, the most direct in its means, and| ~ . , 
| or if they do, will they keep together, so long as they 


from objections as the others? 


the most humane in its applications? Does it not be- 
gin at the right end, that is, with an attemptto prevent 


pauperism, rather than to palliate it after it is estab- 


lished? Is it not better to engage the energies of gov- 
ernment in schemes for the employment of the poor— 
even if great mistakes are made—than to suffer the 
whole question to rest till the evil of pauperism has 
grown beyond solution and control? It is certainly easy 
enough to find fault any new plan that is offered, 
but it is not so easy to present a better. 
tive friends, therefore, unless they have a wiser way 
than that of Louis Blanc should hold their peace. 
Above all, let ther: not declaim against an endeavor 
to provide for Labor,so long as they maintain that it 
is the duty of government to take care of capital. In 
our poor opinion, capital has had its chance sufficiently 
long ; the time has come for the protection of Labor. 
It is the daily business of millions; itis the source of 
all wealth ; it is the mother of integrity and health ; 
the condition of social well-being, and it deserves 
every care and blessing that can be extended to it, 


either by individuals or states. 
eee ene 


‘ Politics and Socialism. 

The Globe, the democratic mornivg paper of this 
city, which, since it has passed into the hands of the 
present editor, exhibits a marked improvement both 
in tone and ability, has au intelligent and good-na- 
tured article on the recent triumphs of Socialism. It 
lis an intelligent article, we say, because the writer has 
| evidently given some thought to the subjects on which 
|he touches, but at the same time it is not so accurate 
as it might have been. Had the Globe given a more 


minute and patient study to the principles and differ- | 


ences of the various schools of Socialists, he would 
perhaps have arrived at more consistent conclusions. 
It will be seen from the following that thie Editor is 


——— 


on the way to truth. 
rig 
He adopts, too, the policy of the National Reformers, 


He proposes to guarantee the 
hts of Labor, which is more than half the business. 


and these together will carry him pretty nearly the 
whole distance. He says: 


“We have always favored and endeavored to urge up 


en et TN 








Our conserva- 








on society the necessity and justice of doing all in its 
power to elevate labor, and make it independent of mon- 
ey capital, We solemnly believe that the only method of 
rendering permanent the security of private right to in- 
dividual wealth, is by elevating the laboring classes; 
guaranteeing to all the right to labor, at all times, in a 
manner in which they will enjoy its fruits, and realize 
from it a competency for the enjoyment of life. Less 
than this society never will be satisfied with; without this 
revolutions and disorders will periodically convulse socie- 
ty. Therights of those who are willing to labor, and are 
compelled to suffer because they cannot get employment, 
are now generally understood, and they must be respect- 
ed.” 


But the Globe proceeds to remark that all this can 
be accomplished by mere political reforms, and that if 
society is once freed from the evils growing out of un- 
just political institutions, nine-tenths of its social evils 
would disappear. There is no doubt that the condi- 
tion of the people everywhere could be meliorated by 
wiser political arrangements, but so long as the inter- 
ests of men are divergent, so long as an. anarchical 
competition prevails among laborers,no political change 
can prevent the degradation of the masses, and the ac- 
cumulation of wealth into the hands of the few. The 
principles of the Natioral Reformers would check 
these evils to a certain extent but not completely, un- 
less simultaneously with these they adopt the principle 
of unity of interests. 'The Globe will find this aspect 
of the subject fully discussed in all the writings of the 
Associationists. 

The notion that inventive genius, which is so rapid- 
ly multiplying the results of machinery, will supercede 
the Economies of Association, is not new, nor is it 
well founded. 
see that only in Association can mechanical improve- 
ments be made available to the whole community. At 
present they come into competition with laboring peo- 
ple, and throw them out of work, and although they 
greatly cheapen products,of what use are such products 
if laborers have not the wherewithal to purchase 
them? Suppose that nearly all the industrial process- 
es could be executed by machinery, and that all goods 
were rendered vastly cheaper than they are now, how 
could the workingmen get hold of them? There is 
no demand for their labor, according to the supposi- 
tion, and of course no wages to be earned. The only 
solution of the difficulty is to be found in Association, 
which guarantees to all a minimum of support, and 
terests of all into one. 


combines the in 





Theological Differences in Association. 

We have received a letter from an intelligent sub- 
scriber, a clergyman in Massachusetts, expressing the 
fear that Association will not be found practicable until 
men have become united in religious opinion and feeling, 
and asking a declaration of our views on the subject. 
We had intended publishing our friend’s candid and 
correct letter, but the extraordinary demands at this 
time upon our columns compel us to limit ourselves to 
this statement of its general tenor. Of course in at- 
tempting compliance with our correspondent’s request, 
we do not presume to speak for any one but ourselves, 
and he will accordingly look upon our reply not as 
given ex cathedra, but as the expression merely of an 
individual mind. 

Our correspondent’s difficulty, as well as we appre- 
hend it, is this: A very great diversity of opinion ob- 
tains among men in reference to the character of God, 
and consequently in reference to the destiny of man; 
and these differences of opinion everywhere generate 
unkind and discordant social relations among their sub- 
jects. Now, says our correspondent, how shal] we re- 
Will men come together, 


indulge the widest possible diversity in their views of 
God and of human destiny? Let us see? 

However men may differ in their theological views, 
one thing is certain that they do not at all differ in their 
| lively appreciation of the goods of the natural existence. 

They all alike covet the sure provision of its necessa- 
ries, all alike desire that food, raiment and shelter may 
never be wanting to them or theirs. T’o the great mass 
of men, however,these goods are now contingent upon 
their unremitting toil ; while such are the fluctuations 
of commercial prosperity ; that the rich, or they to 
whom their possession involves no present toil, yet hold 
them by a very precarious tenure. No man dislikes la- 
bor. It is in every man a divine inspiration which he 
can no more resist, than he can resist the attraction of 
the earth. Take the most degraded offspring of civ- 
ilization, the professional thief, the blackleg, the pimp, 
or simply the man of pleasure as he is called, and see 
with what surprising art they will pursue their ends, 
with what exquisite industry and contrivance each will 
seek to compass and enlarge his proper enjoyment. 
Look at the child: labor in some form or other is his 
continual sport; such as picking his nicely adjusted 
playthings to pieces, piling up books into many cham- 
bered houses, harnessing four stately chairs abreast 
and chirruping to their obdurate legs by the hour, mak- 
| ing mud pies, damming up guttersand forming miniature 
| lakes ofan inscrutable opacity,—and if we ever catch 
' him lying upon his back and flaunting his rosy heels at 
the sky, we may be sure it is only when papa or 
| mamma has grown tired of his restless activity, and de- 
| livered him over instead to the penitential pains of idle- 
ness. 
| We repeat it no man dislikes labor, free labor, labor 
| which is the outgrowth of his own spirit, and expresses 
himself. But every man dislikes to labor for his living ; 
| dislikes to toil year in and year out for a scanty supply 
of those things which are profusely sure to every sheep 
and cow in the land; dislikes in short to be the mere 
| bond-slave either of his physical or social necessities. 
| This is what disgusts him, compulsory labor, labor in 


i e 
-| which the heart is not, labor which is dictated and en- | the creature to render himself meet for his stv 


If the Globe will reflect a little it will | 

































































































EE ——————— 7” 
forced solely by the demands of bodily subsistence, @ r 
of social position. ‘This is true slave labor, for w th 
no man was ever born of God, and from which then. Fe 
fore every man craves deliverance with cravings thy an 
will only be appeased by their accomplishment, sh 

Now if Social Science reveal the operation of lay, 
which shall free man from this accursed bondage, th 
giving him the decent minimum he demands, ang t jor 
the same time ensure to every man, woman, and ¢hijj dv 
the unlimited development of their proper Gr 
force, then we may dismiss all fears of Association 4, fo 
pending for its success upon any theologic unanimiy st! 
among men. The tendency of men to exact theolog, 
conformity of their fellows, is neither divine nor }y, pu 
man, but simply diabolic, and like all tendencies of jy hu 
stamp, will eventually prove itself richly subsidiary , it 
human happiness. Thus when man drops the spirit y bt 
the slave he will also drop that of the tyrant, (for spi, the 
itually, the tyrant is the only slave,) and the impply ly 
we now feel to compel others into our abject y. go 
will, when limited by the full acknowledgement of}, an 
man liberty, or of God’s ripe presence in every ma sa 
become modified into the benignant effort of enlights, jer 
ing the ignorant, and guiding the inexperienced, inf 

But the other tendency, the tendency to free actiyiy He 
to escape from the bondage of the beggarly elemery to 
of this -world,and realize one’s spiritual destiny 5 ree 
really a divine inspiration impelling every MAN, to iy sic 
perfect accomplishment, and you have only to exhi, Hi 
the sure conditions upon which that accomplishme 7 
proceeds, to find men of every theologic compleriy his 

| under heaven eagerly flocking to your side. Wh, pr 

they become organized in true Association, their th. ie 
logic differences at, worst can operate no greater m for 
chief than they do now; and now they are far fre we 
| working any serious detriment to the proper busing ela 
| of the world. We still indé&d hear an occasional gy, ok 
ery for a Protestant cook or a Protestant bed-make og 
for the isolated household remains the citadel of ey, ar 
|petty tyranny; but in the great world Art reconciy 

‘all differences, and no one dreams of inquiring {g fes 
|a Presbyterian tailor or an Episcopal bootmaker. ¥ mi 
inquire only for the true artist in either line, and show gu 
| deem it a derogation of the dignity of his calling, , ed 
suspect him of any lively preference either for Romee on 
| Geneva. Much more in Association: for as even fac 
}man in that perfect economy will be judged exclusively Bi 
by his works and not his prc {essions, and as every one’ It 
work being instinct with universal advantage, will in- en 
fallibly reflect the imdwelling divine presence, 80 ¥ unt 
shall never be tempted to estimate character apart te th 
action, and shall value men not according to our om Ww 
wilful caprice, but purely according to their own poste “ 
or divine worth. 

Besides all this, our correspondent overlooks the pt 
mother-source of our past theologic differences, wit 

|is the hitherto immature condition of physical and # 
jcial science. It is true the old theologians will 
| you that they derive their views of the divine characte 
}and of human destiny from revelation, but it is now 
the less true that every one’s perception of revel 
} is exactly moulded upon his experience of life, or & ‘ 
amount of science it has engendered for him. Exe AW 
rience is the basis and measure of all rationality, Bo 
whatever heights we may attain, our ideas must an 
ways be fact anchored into fact. Thus the word | 
God proceeds pari passu with the work of God. af 
revelation graduates its disclosures upon the actual pe 
ition of the divine life in man, or what is thes all 
thing, upon the enlargement of human reason. | 
| Now when these old theologies were formed, & br 
| science of nature and of man were alike undevelopt 18 
The unity which binds all nature together, m lor 
each of her kingdoms the basis of some higher em@— bo 
| ence, till all finally culminate in the endowment off ed 
and various Man, has not began to be apprehenle 
and superstition revelled accordingly in assigning er pr 
mountain and valley, every grove and river, a dist 
and jealous diviinty. Much more was the unity¢ is 
man disallowed, the unity of reciprocal use ; for a} Ss 
nation was arrayed in deadly hostility to nation, # 
men sought to achieve life not by mutual coopert! cn 
but by mutual destruction. The grand truth of Pe 
sional Harmony, though plainly prefigured in the px 
ised reconciliation of the wolf and the lamb, the le a 
ard and the kid, the serpent and the dove, had note 
dawned upon the human understanding, and by ine RI 
table consequence both nature and man seemed gi" 
over to hopeless antagonism. ‘The best science @°R ce 
time allowed the operation in nature of a principlt pe 
absolute hostility to God, and so, utterly defeated ® 
theologic conception of the divine unity, or the 00 an 
quent solidarity of man. Thus an infirm science ge 
cessitated an irrational theology, for when creat gu 
which is God’s image, seems hopelessly imperfect," we 
shall the creative perfection itself become intelligible lit 

But we live in altered circumstances. Passi wi 
harmony, indeed, though a truth, is not yet a fact” de 
cause it exacts the basis of of a thorough indus™ 
organization ; but Art, which is the actual life of a no 
in man, which 1s the offspring of a perfect ms my 
between Creator and creature, has atta ned suffie” co, 

een to authorize a new theology. Every 
road refutes Calvinism, and the electric telegraph * ha 
tifies Apostolic succession. Artis the grand medis 
which reconciles divine strength with human weak0*TE tor 

'It constructs a new science of nature, showing : 
| God takes no part in mortal quarrels, and that the # fo 
j fight of good and evil, or angel and devil, was only of 
|instinctive struggle of the creature to put himeel! bo 
fullest recipiency toward the Creator. If the Cres de 
would dwell in the creature as in Himself, end°*" yy, 


. . . . ‘ . av’ 
him with His own power and dignity, then it beb 
pen 
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y ost by carefully subordinating the outward life to 
4 inward, the individual element to the universal one. 


For unless this were done nature would dominate spirit, 
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THE HARBINGER. 








To Governments, that she will respect all govern- 
ments which shall be respected and maintained by their 


without parties, without enemies, the pledge of union 
within, the pledge of glorious peace or of the rapid tri- 


umph of democracy without ; now that the republican | own people ; 


To Governments and Peoples, that if there is to be 


SB ais cate es ew ~~ 
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To all women, independence and dignity ; 
To all the aged, a shelter and a retreat; 
To all the weak, a Provipence 

EACH HAS AN INTEREST IN THE GOOD OF ALL 


nd man remain an animal, instead of rising in fellow- | party is the whole of France, what ground has any | 
é ) 


ship with God to the lordship of creation. 

This is the whole philosophy of our moral history, of 
the controversy between good and evil, or neighborly 
jove and self-love. It was only in order to the intro- 
duction of the true divine humanity, the man in whom 
God dwells is in Himself, and who therefore brings 
forth fruit freely, and not of physical or social con- 
straint. 

Art then, even its present immature development, 
~etifies all past history, and reconciles every phase of 
humanity with God. Who bat the artist lives the di- 
rine life on earth? Who but he acts freely, acts as of 
himself, while yet in every pulse he confesses himself 
the obedient instrument of God? Moral good is pure- 
ly negative. It is abstinence from sin. Asthetic 

is positive, and therefore ignores sin. The saint 
and the sinner alike falsify the divine humanity. The 
gint cowers before God as before a devouring pesti- 
jence, which is only to be averted by the costliest offer- 
ings. The sinner exalts himself before Him, as though 
He were not. Thus to the saint God isa disease, and 
to the smner sheer vanity. Bat to the true man who 
reconciles both in himself, whose life unites the submis- 
sion of the saint with the self-assertion of the sinner, 
He's life, and joy, and all things. He is the ceaseless 
epring of all his enthusiasm, of all his intelligence, of all 
hisactivity. ‘To be sure the artist is yet only dimly 
pronounced. The bondage of the flesh and the world 
is only partially broken, and he still remains therefore 
for the most part, a mere hewer of wood and drawer of 
water to his taskmasters. Buteven the imperfect rev- 
elation we have of him dispels as far as it goes, the 
old sanctity, and imperatively demands a fresh theol- 
ogy which shall accord with the new hope of men, 
and perfectly reconcile spirit with nature 

We counsel our correspondent then to dismiss his 
fears. Let existence be made perfectly sure to every 
man by the organization of labor, and every man be 
guaranteed his free or spiritual activity by an integral 
education, and we shall no longer behold any enven- 
omed theologic differences. A unitary theology, in 
fact will be the inevitable outgrowth of Association. 
But this theology will not be a fixity, a petrifaction. 


one for fearing the Republic ? 

‘92 had to destroy ; 92 had to sustain an implacable 
struggle against powers within and powers without ; 
1792 was a TERRIBLE convutstON. The task of ’48 





To ensure the good of all, production must be in- 
creased in an enormous proportion. 

Let no one be despoiled, but let every force be ren- 
dered useful. 


la struggle betwixt despotism and liberty, she will lend 
her force to liberty. 

The principles are proclaimed, the way is open, it is 
but to follow it. Day by day the people are abating 


the old hindrances and harvesting new liberties. The 
work of God is accomplishing itself around us.—Let 
us enlighten, let us fructify, let us protect. 


is to unite, to fructify, to associate, to organize ; 1848 
iS @ FOUNDATION. 

Besides, does monarchy which has exploited us, dis- 
honored us, corrupted us,—does it preserve states from 
storms and tempests ? 

We live in anage when the foundations of all mon- 
archies are cracking and draw down the thunderbolt. 
Our only chance to shelter ourselves, to unite, and to the first burst of her anger. 
commune with one another now, is in the Republic. What is to-day, necessary, is that she crown her- 

Unite we then fraternally, bless heaven, and Long | Self with the divine halo of devotion, concord and fra- 
ternity ; 

And that she render liberty so fruitful that all peo- 
ples may speedily become free and happy in her im- 
age ; 

Agriculture suffers ; industry suffers : commerce suf- 
fers ; labor suffers under all its forms. France must 
heal all her wounds, must raise up all her wounded. 

The material calamity is great, is keen; it is not 
deep. 

They were poisoning the country ; the country has 
purged itself of the poison bya crisis. This supreme 
reaction of the national life, in saving France, has left 
her for the moment panting. 


INTERNAL POLICY. 


France owes the world a sublime example. 
She has shown herself radiant with generosity after 


LIVE THE Repustic!! 
THE SITUATION EXTERNALLY. 


The Republic will not only give us concord, order, 
peace within. The Republic has already restored to 
us our dignity abroad, our rank among the nations, our 
destiny in history. 

Debased, humiliated, despised when she was repre- 
sented by the little coterie of fed and bribed officials, 
France has again become a great nation, in becoming 
herself again. 

With the Republic, the radiant star of France has 
| re-appeared in the heavens; beholding the star of 
| France, the people everywhere have found again the The blood has retired to the entrails; we must re- 
pole star of liberty. call it to the extremities and reéstablish circulation 

The times of the independence and the peaceful through all the veins. 


confederation of all nations having come, God has dis- | France has lost nothing. Her landed capital, her 
floating capital, her capital in labor, her capital in skill, 


all her powers remain to her. 


graced the crowns which he wasready to destroy. The 
| wind of his justice has risen over Europe. As the 
| autumnal whirlwind scatters the dried leaves, his breath 
hasscattered the despotic institutions that the new 
world may rise, out of the ruins of the old. 

The times of barbarism and of tyranny are closed. 
The revolutions and the wars have done their work. 


Itis only necessary to 

restore confidence, to reéstablish credit, to secure all | 

| interests, unite all rights, associate all energies. 

The evil, the ancient as well as the present evil, lies 

| wholly in the fragmentary division of forces, in their 

| mutual distrust, their isolation. ‘They must be brought 

| The people are about to form their holy alliance, and together, they must be united, associated, and made 

| to take each other by the hand fraternally. solidary. 

| The gospel from this time will be a truth. All the branches of the social activity must prepare 
The reign of God, that is to say, the reign of the | to biossom in the fine days of liberty, as nature blos- 

peoples, succeeds to the reign of kings and Cesars. | soms in the fair days of Spring. 

I, 


| Christianity, that is to say the Democracy of peace | (God causes all the fruits of the earth to ripen at once ; 














We must create order, found accord, and by asso- 
ciation end the great misunderstanding which has too 
long divided the productive elements and the classes 
which represent them. 

The creative activity must receive such an impulse 
that the social riches shall be doubled, tripled, quadra- 
pled, and that this increase may flow back on all, 
commencing with the poorest and most numerous class- 
es. 

The revolution of ’92 performed prodigies of devo- 
tion and of energy in the defense of the national soil ; 
the revolution of ’48 must perform still greater prodi- 
gies in giving it fertility. The first convention organ- 
ized the victory. Let the second convention organize 
labor and riches! On that condition only will it have 
resolved the problem of the present, laid the founda- 
tions of harmony, and ensured the future. 

We must destroy all tyrannies once and for all, ‘by 

destroying that which engenders them all: the ancient 
tyranny of Misrry. 

Again, we say, the point is not to get away the pos- 
sessions of the rich ; that would only be the opening of 
social war, subversion,chaos. ‘The thing is to enkin- 
dle in the hearts of the rich, and in all hearts, the sa- 
ered fire of devotion, and to provoke the free and 


brotherly alliance of capital and labor. Association, 


| like the word of God, will multiply the loaves, and 


cause life-giving streams to gush out from the rock. 
Those who have not shall be filled ; they who have 
shall receive more. 

This glorious metamorphosis of the world will no: 
| be the work of aday; but if we love the people, if 
|the representatives of France work ardently for them, 

have confidence in them, the people will respond to 
them by their own confidence and love. 

Instead of dividing and destroying, let us unite in 
order to create. 

God is the Creator, and man is made in his image. 

God has consigned the earth to man, that he may 
govern and embellish it ; let us cease trom devastating 





It will never sink into the mere nursery tale our pres- | and Jabor, the law of equality, of liberty and of frater- 
ent theology is, which gravely enjoins the babblings of | nity is about to regulate the relations of men and of 


let the Republic ripen simultaneously all the fruits of | 


infancy upon the maturity of age. It will be a living 
theology ever young and fair, a theology expanding 
with the infinite expansion of human reason, or the 
ceaseless increase of God’s life in man. 


ee 
From the Democratie Paafique Supplement, March 19. 


Electro Manlfesto. 


OF THE DEMOCRATIE PACIFIQUE. 


The Republic of 1792 has destroyed the old order 
The Republic of 1848 must constitute a new order. 


I, 
SITUATION. 


THE SITUATION INTERNALLY. 


Tux REFUBLIc IS THE GOVERNMENT OF ALL, BY ALL, according to their affinities, henceforward independent. | chise circulation from the monopoly of financial feu- 
It is the common Law in the matter of | LIVE THE CONFEDERATION OF FREE PEOPLES AND THE | da] 
' 


AND FOR ALL 
gévernment. The Monarchy was only a law of fact 
and of exception. 

A fraction only of the country was republican. 


In 


afew hours, a sudden providence, a miracle of the | rope, the extinction of wars and revolutions, the speedy | the 


people and the madness of a king have republicanized 
all France 


The squall of 1830 had broken down the oldest | 


branch of the tree of monarchy; the whirlwind of 
1848 has uprooted the monarchy itself. 
longer any throne in France. The popular thunder- 
bolt has consumed the throne and the winds have strew- 
ed abroad its ashes. 

The people has recoaquered its sovereignty, and will 
preserve it full and entire. 

Tur Rervsiic ts rar Common raw. The Republic 
isthe only form of government which can be UNIVER- 
SAL. 

Italone leaves always living, always whole, the prin- 
ciple of individual and of national right. 

It alone confiscates nothing. 

Monarchy confiscates present rights, and alienates 
and makes immoveable the future. 

The republican form exists therefore by NATURAL 
Ricur, 

Existing both de facto and de jure, being both ne- 
ceseary and legitimate, it isthe only means of order, 
Peace and government. 

Friends of order and ot peace, friends of progress 
and of liberty, let us then rally in one immense and 
8enera| concert round the Republic! Let us extin- 
Buish under the ruins of monarchy the brands of civil 
wer, Civil war! to-day that would not be a mere po- 
litieal war, it would be a political and social war, the 
War of parties and the war of classes, a general Ven- 
dee, a general Jacquerie. 

Thérefore, no more restorations, no more royalty, 
40 more dynasty intrigues! Letthe very thought of 
Monarchy vanish at the double cry of Vive ta Con- 
°ORDE AND La Paix! Vive La Repusiique! 

And why should the friends of order and of peace 
have fears of the Republic ? 


ltis for children only to have fear of words or phan- 
ome. 


. 
When, according to every calculation of human | liberty. The glory of her sword will be the safeguard | soil refuse to produce when it is sown 2? ~=Are arts and 


for : 

‘ esight, we were sevarated from a Republic by years 

9 fpce; . ° : + » 
intestine dissensions. rivers of blood, legions of dead 


bodies, b 
doubts, t 


mate and reasonable 


,it,and drenching it with blood. 
labor and intelligence. g it wi oor 


There is no | 


| nations. 

The kings, the conquerors of France in 1815, had 
given to Europe an artificial, false, oppressive constitu- 
tion. 

This arbitrary constitution of Europe was not only a 
crime, it was also a political absurdity, for there is no 
stability except in the order of liberty and of nature. 

All the vital forces of Europe have incessantly la- 
bored against this tyrannical constitution. Under the 
raysof warmth and light, which emanate from the fo- 
cus of French i¢d_as, the European nationalities will 
blossom forth spontaneously and constitute themselves, 





' 
} Rerusiic Universat ! 
Such is the situation, internally and externally. 
It contains the free and regular constitution of Eu- 


and definitive organization of the Peace oF THE WHOLE 
Wor _p. 
It is for France to lead the way to this immense 





| event—And how ?—We proceed to show. 


Il. 

POLICY OF FRANCE. 

| The revolution of February has not changed the 
mission of France; it has broken up the obstacles to 
its accomplishment. 

The policy of France, the mission which her tra- 
ditions have handed down to her, which the genius of 

her civilization dictates to her, and to which God now 
| summons her, isthe organization of peace founded up- 
on liberty, union, labor, justice, and realizing the pro- 
gressive and rapid amelioration of the lot of all. 

It is the association of all interests, the development 
of all rights, the concert of individuals, families and 
classes in the nation, the concert of nations with each 
other the earth round. 

It is, in a word, the evangelical incarnation of fra- 
ternity in humanity. ; 

The whole policy of France is deduced from this 
principle@ . 

EXTERNAL POLICY. 

The strength of France, in the middle of the great 
movement of the spontaneous reconstitution of Europe 
is in its principle. Her cause is the cause of the peo- 
ple everywhere. Her love for the people, the love of 

‘the people for her, these are her shield and sword.— 
Let every thought of ambition, let all idea of con- 
quest be banished then forever. 

The dignity of a people rejects even liberty when it 
is offered them upon the point of the bayonet. The 

free radiation of our life, our force, our principles,—in 
this behold our propaganda. So, no more armed prop- 
|! agandism, as well as no more foreign conquests ! 

| But should the despotism which falls attempt to 
! crush in its fall the people who are determined to be 
| free, then let the sword of France flash in the sun of 





lof the oppressed. 
Letall France sanction, then, the noble Word which 


y civil war and foreign war—to have had | has already spoken for her, which she declares with | condition to secure : 
© have rejected the Republic, was both legiti- | Lamartine : 


To Peoples, that she does not seek her own aggran- 


B 
“Mt now that a decree from heaven gives it to us, | dizement ; 


munertion ; 


Mak all ree | Made fruitful by association and the exaltation of all 
Make roo or agriculture -* 


see Leet h a the steel of the | the energies of industry, of science and the arts, the 
ploughshare, replacing the steel of the lance-head on jearth vill beget miracles ; and France will have given 


the flag-staff, symbolize the new democratic destinies to the nations the signal and the example of the social 
of France, and remind her of her duties towards her redemption of the world. 


nursing mother, so long time neglected. Such are the sentiments, such the principles, such 


Mechanic industry is the daughter of agriculture. | the ideas which the suffrage of the people ought to de- 
No more antagonism between them. In uniting their pute to the constitueat Assembly. 


interests, association will increase their forces ten- 
fold. - 

Commerce is the interlinker of nations. Inthe so- 
cial body it performs the circulatory function of the 
| blood in the human body. Let the Republic enfran- 


If they send there men of party, of division, of ha- 
tred, of war, men of violence, it will be the war and 
ruin of the country. This is not to be feared—there 
are no more such men in France. 

If they send there men of egoism, of fear, of coun- 
| ter-revolution ; men in whose bosom burns not the sa- 
ism, and establish one vast national system of cred- ‘ered love of the people and of humanity ; it will still be 


it, of commercial guaranties and solidarities. | war, civil war and social war, and always the ruin of 
The Sciences are the light-houses of the mind; the | the country. It is from these men without generosity, 


Artsare the heart’s torches. Let the Republic give to | without love and without virtue, that we have to pre- 
Sciences and Arts the sublime mission of illumi- 
| ning all understandings, and of kindling in the masses 
| the enthusiasm for the beautiful. 
Religion is the tie of souls. 





serve ourselves to-day. 

Frenchmen! Brothers! send no narrow souls, no 
frozen hearts, no egoists to the National Assembly! 
Let conscience be en- | te ys keep out from there as we wouid be true to the 
| urely free, let every soul have freedom to commune 
| with God ; let the clergy of all communions, adopting 
| freely democratic institutions, enter into unity with the 


|people from whom they spring and thus put them- 


|interests of order, to the interest of property, to their 


own interests, let us keep out the sceptics, the roues, 
the self-satisfied, and all who have no feeling for the 
people, for its rights, its wants, its sufferings, its degra- 
dation and its greatness! Such men would destroy 
order, liberty, property, and France, much more rapid- 
ly than they have destroyed their king and his mon- 
archy. 

Poor or rich, proletaries or proprietors, simple or 
learned, men of the fields or inhabitants of cities, what 
we want for the Assembly is open minds and hearts 
full of faith, of hope and of charity. 

If the national Assembly is a burning focus of love, 
dismiss all fears ; this focus of love will soon become 
a shining focus of light. 

Frenchmen! Brothers! let a universal sentiment of 
fraternity warm our hearts! let us rally in sublime con- 
cert! let us organize our forees, let us organize labor 
and association, let us organize liberty, let us organize 
union and love ! 

Let us organize union and love, and soon we shal) 
have established the Kinepom or Gop on Eartn. 

Frenchmen! Brothers! the Gospel of Christ, the 
proletary of Nazareth, is the true code of democracy, 
for it is the code of liberty, equality, fraternity. Let 
the Nationa! Assembly be an Assembly of men pene- 
trated with the Gospel flame, and the holy spirit, the 
spirit of God and of Humanity will be in the midst of 
them, and the hour of the definitive redemption of 
humanity sy Serence anv BY Love will soon have 


| selves in unity with God from whom the people spring 

Two great things must be done immediately and 
| simultaneously ; a third must be prepared without de- 
| lay. 

The two first are : : 

The republican constitution, seated on the sover- 
eignty of the people, guarantying democratically to all, 
all the rights, political and social, of the man and of 
the citizen ; 

The reorganization of the administration, the reés- 
tablishment of credit, of commercial circulation, and 
of labor, now obstructed ; 

The third consists in the elaboration and solution of 
the social problems, in the realization of the new rights 

| guarantied by the Republic. 

That these three great things may be accomplished 
- the glory of France, the sympathetic accord of 

hearts, the spirit of concord and fraternity should be- 
| come the order of the day in the Republic. 

All men are brothers. The rich are brothers of the 
poor, as the poor are brothers of the rich. 

The egoistsare the infirm; by generosity the peo- 
ple ought to treat them and to cure them. 

The great evil is not that some have too much ; the 
great evil is that almost all have not enough. 

The great evil is not that there are palaces for the 
rich; the great evil is that the poor have only huts and 
| hovels. 

Why is man not lodged? why is he hungry? why is 
|he cold? why are so many human beings deprived of 
| eduction and in all things destitute and miserable? 
| Is it stones, wood, iron, that is wanting? Does the | 





struck. 

Live the republic of France ! Live the free confed- 
‘eration of peoples! and soon come on earth the 
Kinapom orf GoD AND OF His JUSTICE. 





L. Trancuor, 
Juuren Biaxc, 


Victor CONSIDERANT, 
F. CANTAGREL, 





Aviyre Bureau, C. Brenier, 
| sciences and mind and hands at fault 1—No. E. Bourpon, F. GvuItton, 
| Dowe not all wish that Fiance should be soon in 4 | D. Laverpanr, BaRrRaL, 
C. Daty, J. B. Krantz 
Vicrorn HENNEQUIN, J. Detarvcx, 


To all her children, education ; 
To all her laborers, an equitable and abundant re- 


H. Donerry. 
Council of Direction of the Democratic Pacifique 
| cOnstiluted inte a central electoral committee. 
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Reader, do you adhere to the principles and to the 
sentiments of this Manitesto ? 








THE HARBINGER. 








« This kind of blindness will provoke another into 
being. To the extreme tendency of the republic pure- 


Do you believe that they are on the true road of | ly political, the extreme tendency of some radical so- 


safety for the Republic and for the Future ? 

If you believe it, if your mind and heart give their 
adhesion to them, then proclaim them, propagate them, 
and aid us to organize them. There isnot a moment 
to be lost. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO ADHERENTS IN THE DEPARTMENT OF 
THE SEINE. 

Address immediately (post-paid) your adhesion to 
the Central Electoral Committee of the Democratie 
Pacifique, Paris, rue de Beaune, 2, in these simple 
words: 

d to the sentiments of your manifesto. Sign 
it (Fs. your address and add a brief indication 
of the support which you can furnish at the coming 
elections. 

Having the names and addresses of adherents, the 
central committee will immediately constitute electoral 
assemblies in the quarters. 

The Democratie Pacifique will report the operations 
of these assemblies. 

TO ADHERENTS iN THE DEPARTMENTS 

Form immediately in your commune (if it be not al- 
ready done) a local electoral committee, and take our 
manifesto for your banner. 

Reprint at once this supplement to the Democratie 
Pacifique, precisely as it is, retrenching nothing, not 
even the title, nor these instructions, but adding under- 
neath the composition of your own local committee and 
its address. 

Distribute it abundantly, without fearing the double 
uses to whichit may be put, throughout your whole 
sphere of activity, communal, cantonal or departmen- 
tal, and stir up new adhesions round you, by the mass. 
This half number of the Democratie should be instant- 
ly scattered by hundreds of thousands of copies through- 
out France. 

TO ALL. 


All the local committees who rally round the Mani- 
festo and adopt it for their electoral banner, will imme- 
diately correspond with one another in the depart- 

“ments, and with our own central committee in Paris, to 
fix upon their lists of candidates. 

This great organization already established by the 
friends of our principles of peace, association, liberty 
and fraternity, on more than three hundred principal 
points upon the map of France, will give to those 
principles, formed as they are to reconcile all generous 
hearts, all interests and all legitimate rights, an im- 
mense electoral! power. 

Citizens who desire the prompt reéstablishmet of 
confidence, the safety of the country and of humanity, 
give your adhesion, your support! rally round the flag 
of an Organizing and Pacific Democracy ; second 
us! let large hearts, open minds, the men of good will 
mareb together for the sal ation of all. 





Prospect of Parties in the National Assembly. 

Who will compose the new National Assembly of 
France ? What opinions will be represented there, and 
with what relative strength? What will constitute the 
centre, and the right and left, now that legitimacy isover- 
board? These are questions of course asked by every 
one. The subjoined translations shows the speculations 
of our friends of the Democratie Pacifique upon this 
subject. The part which they, as representing the 
Associative School in France, mean to have in the mat- 
ter, appears from their “ Electoral Manifeste,” which 
we give in another column. By the receipt of later 
files, we learn that the friends of industrial organiza- 
tion throughout the departments have nominated their 
candidates, among whom we reeognize many honored 
and familiar names, as Cantagrel, Considerant, Henne- 
quin, Laverdant, Ch. Pellarin, Hippolyte Renaud, &c., 
&c., and of course Louis Blanc. God grant that they 
may be elected ! 


THE NEW OPINIONS. 


“In France, to-day, there are no longer races, castes, 
orders, classes, nor parties ; but there remain opinions 
more or less pronounced. 

“ Three tendencies, three new opinions, will distin- 
guish themselves from the first day in the bosom of the 
Constituent Assembly. 

“ The return to the past, republican or monarchical, 
the conservation of things as they now are, and inno- 
vation towards the future, will have, at all events their 
distinet banners, until the present situation shall have 
become good enough to triumph over all regrets, and 
fortify all hopes. 

“ Already has the action of the Provisional Govern- 
ment been in part paralyzed by these three tendencies. 
We may discover there, for instance, efforts to imitate 
the state of things in "92, efforts to conserve financial 
feudalism, efforts to attempt the organization of labor. 

“ We shall see the camp of those who have learned 
nothing and forgetting nothing, formed over again 
with some new recruits. Certain republi¢ans of 1548 
will act like the liberals of 1830. Because they have 
changed the political form and replaced in power those 
who have got hardened to a false system, they will be- 
lieve that they have realized the best thing in the world. 
Because, in the ancient republics, there have always 

been the slaves of capital; because there has never 
been a question of the organization of labor, or of as- 
sociation of interests, they will think that the new 
Republic has nothing to do with suchideas. These 
men, to resist the torrent of the social theories which 
they have not studied, will be led to make common 
cause with the conservatists of yesterday and day be- 
fore. These will be the immoveable or retrograde 
party of the Republic. 


cialists will oppose itself. These will wish to deal 
with the bourgeoisie as with the vanquished, and to 
secure at their expense the triumph of the conquering 
people. These will irritate instead of reassuring and 
conciliating. Rather than make property moveable,they 
will destroy it. Rather than base the productiveness and 
security of all branches of industry upon the free asso- 
ciation of capital, of hands and of ideas, they will run 
the risk of destroying all confidence and all public 
prosperity by associating hands exclusively against 
capital, separating the cause of the owvriers from that 
of the bourgeoisie. Instead of making all the actual 
agents of industry subserve the greatest possible pro- 
duction and consumption of riches, they will risk the 
stoppage of this production and this consumption under 
the nail of an equalitory repartition. Instead of mak- 
ing luxury democratic, they will reduce themselves to 
the necessity of banishing it altogether. 

“ Between these two extreme opinions there will 
naturally be many fluctuating, undecided, sceptical, 
eclectic, empirical and other opinions. A new juste- 
milieu will not fail to appear. Certain electoral circu- 
lars of members of the late opposition already indicate 
the programme of this intermediary opinion. They 
accept the republic, and even the organization of labor; 
but with so many doubts,so many restrictions and so ma- 
ny alarms about the means ot realization,that they shake 
public confidence instead of fortifying it. There will be 
minds in that party who comprehend the democratic 
theory, but do not comprehend its action ; who wish 
order and liberty in the streets, but do not believe they 
can be reconciled in the work shops, in the sphere 
of the production and consumption of riches ; who 
freely recognize justice in principle, but who lack the 
temperament to organize it into facts ; who do not re- 
| ject any principle ; who accept at once free coimpeti- 
tion, the intervention of the State in the matter of in- 
dustry, and free and voluntary association, but who 
leave to other men and other times the care of getting 
at a true solution. It is the eternal party of speakers 
without action, babblers without ideas, people of good 


intentions, but without faith, activity, or science. If 


this paralyzing and sterilejustemilieu should come into 
ithe Constituent Assembly in too great numbers, it 
alone would defeat the work of the Revolution. 

“ Happily, these three opinions, which would be fa- 
,tal in their exclusive triumph, will soon undergo a sal- 


utary modification under the fire of discussion, under 


the pressure of necessities, under the magical propa- 


gandism of events. They will be transformed, they 
will be melted soon into one vittorious enthusiastic 
opinion, which will have the triple character of social 





been guilty of the least bitterness or violence, but has 
always discussed the topics to which it has alluded with 
a noble decorum, in the spirit of kindness, yet with 
firmness and decision. Should the insane slave-buyers 
of Washington succeed in their attempts to put down 
this valuable paper, it would be the signal for the whole 
North to demand at once the utter extinction of sla- 
very trom the District of Columbia. 





New Orleans. 

A meeting of the citizens of New Orleans to ex- 
press their congratulations on the success of the Re- 
pulfican movement in France was held on the i1th 
inst. The Delta says : 


“It was the grandest affair of the kind we have ever 
seen. .The immediate rotunda of the St. Louis was crow- 
ded to excess. The galleries were filled, and many per- 
sons were unable to get admittance within the rotunda. 
The room was appropriately hung with the star-spangled 
and tri-colored The enthusiasm—we may say, a 
tumultuous enthusiasm—was exhibited by the vast mul- 
titude.” 


Gen. Piancue presided, and addresses were deliver- 
ed by Senator Souts, 8. 8. Prentiss, Col. Preston, 
Rev. J. N. Marritt, J. C. Larve, and others. 


Among the gesolutions adopted, we rejoice to find 


. 
ee Euan 





one on the organization of labor, showing that the spirit 
of the Revolution, which is in fact, nothing but an em- 
phatic practical protest in favor of the elevation of la- 
bor, was fully recognized by the meeting. 

Resolved, That the efforts of the Provisional Govern- | 
ment already directed to the solution of the great social | 
problem of the organization of labor and capital, demon- 
strate their attachment to the rights and demands of the 
people of France, and the interest of humanity, in which | 
we recognize the presence of one of the first duties of all 
Governments, viz: to secure the rights and extend the 
happiness of the laborer. 


ee — 
Philadelphia. 
We have lately received a beautifully published sheet 
containing the Constitution and By-Laws of the Puita- 
| peLpHta Union or AssociaTionists, with a Programme 
of their meetings for the ensuing year. We need not | 
say that, this is one of the most efficient and well 
organised Unions, in affiliation with the parent Society. | 
May their example of earnestness, fidelity and zeal be | 
imitated by their fellow-laborers everywhere, until | 








the morning star of social harmony shall arise upon | 


| our darkened world. 


LL 
| 


Tue Pores —Among the foreign residents of this coun- | 





were a sphere ot existence allowed to man in Which 
he should be free to do what he pleased, and mould 
circumstances to his will, he would of course tema 
wholly destitute of character, or spiritual development, 
He would be no longer man, but a mere animal at the 
highest. Thus the spiritual law which renders his our. 
ward circumstances the infallible exponent of his ia. 
ternal state, or of his affections and intellect, and so 
exempts them from the control of his will, exacts ag 
its indispensable basis the law of his natural existengs 
which renders his outward circumstances perfec 
plastic to his own activity. Mr. Tulk unfortunately 
overlooks this grand philosophical necessity, and 
amases himself with the endless and unprofitable labor 
of spiritualizing nature, or turning creation upside 
down. He forgets that the subject is generated of the 
object, as the means are generated of the end; ang 
that both derive their whole subsistence from action, 
as end and means subsist only in effect. Overlooking 
these things, he of course fails to see that nature jg the 
indispensable basis of spirit, and as properly therefore 
disclaims the obligation of spiritual laws, as the body 
disclaims the characteristics of the soul, or the founds. 
tion of a hose the distinctive properties of its super. 
structure. 

But the obvious objection to Mr. Tulk’s view, is tha; 
it is utterly useless, generating no intellectual power 
beyond a preternatural agility in tripping up the heels 
of the senses. Suppose we allow that all this outly. 
ing New York is a mere mirage as to objective yhlig. 


| ity, and is in truth only a reflection of our individual 


character ; what good will it do us over the Opposite 
belief? Will it diminish our suffering? Will it add 
to our enjoyment?) Not awhit. It will leaveus pre: 
Thus if truth is to be valued op. 
ly for its use, or productiveness, the truth in question 
inasmuch as it generates no use but ends in itself, has 
no value, has not a thousandth part of the value of the 
current falsity. We cannot doubt that if the litle 
coterie to which Mr. Tulk belonged, had not stigma. 
tized his theory as so much spiritual small-pox and ca. 
nine madness, and thus bound him to its incontinen: 


cisely in statu quo. 


defence, he would long ere this have outgrown it, or at 
least have greatly modified its statement. 

Prof. Bush has a letter to a Trinitarian, on the sub. 
ject of the divine Humanity, which is characterized 
by his usual vivacity and urbanity of argumentation 
Any one, however, who looks to it for a philosophic in- 


. = so 3 > le s e ioe } ° 
try none command our sympathies so powerfully as the | Sight into its great theme, will be sadly disappointed 


natives of Poland. They alone are for the most part} 


| 






their own beautiful land, while men of other nations are 
here for their own private purposes, whether of gain or 
pleasure. At the’ present’ crisis the Poles are all anima- | 


ir own will, forced exiles from 
among us contrary to their own will, fo e “ee 


It is merely an attempt to be more orthodox than the 
themselves in their assertion of the divinity 
of Jesus Christ, the latter being accustomed to make 
two other persons participants of it, while Prof. B 


ted by the desire to return to Europe and take part in! 'éstricts it exclusively to one person. But if the cor- 









the approaching struggle of which their father-land seems | rection of the Trinitarian contradiction og this sub- 
likely to be the arena. They are without means. 
not the Americans help them to accomplish so national) the divine Humanity, then it seers to us that thet 
awish? We trust that some may be adopted todo so. | doctrine serves little purpose beyond the gratification 
of a trivial pedantry. Suppose that every man, wo- 
man and child in the country were scripturally ortho- 
dox, and admitted the sole divinity vf Jesus Christ; 
we ask Prof. Bush what sort of an admission would it 


and governmental science, of revolutionary energy, 
and of conciliation. Men new in heart, ideas and act- 
ion whom the people will elect will easily triumph over 
the doubts, the prejudices and the distrust by which 
minds have been divided thus far. It is the real sen- 
timent of the people which will save the situation ; for 
if the people understands that it is not to content itself 
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Will} ject, be tantamount to an adequate interpretation of 


with universal suffrage, but must go farther than the 





| be? 


Would it be a rational admission, generated of 


political saviours of the Republic ; so too it understands 
that it is not to triumph by the ruin of the bourgeoisie, 
that it is not to secure its own existence by the spolia- 
The people |’ 
|is more generous than certain of its defenders. It 
knows very well that the bourgeoisie, in the actual 
conditions of competition, of fragmentary industry, is a 
| victim to the same evils, the same vices with itself. It 


tion of its predecessors in emancipation. 


would refuse to rob the bourgeoisie, if it should be in- 


vited. What it demands is that the circle of moral 


and material satisfactions may be enlarged to make 
room for its own legitimate wants, its own powerful 
faculties ; it is that the baptism of instruction may be 


extended over its sons as well as over the sons of the 


bourgeoisie ; it is that agriculture, arts and commerce 
may be so organized as to employ all arms, all tal- 
ents, at the same time as all capital; it is that there 
should be a fusion of classes, association and solidarity 
of interests, and not the violent substitution of one class 
for another, not conflicts and divisions. 

“If the coming elections translate the real senti- 
ments of the people, all the difficulties will give way ; 
there will soon be no distinct opinions as there are al- 


ready no more castes or parties. The single voice of 


one man of the people will suffice to teach the new 
conservators of the purely political republic, that their 
government will be, like those which went before, in- 
cessantly menaced and overturned by insurrections, if, 
marching in the same blind errors, they refuse to real- 
ize all social reforms of a nature to conciliate interests 
and guarantee labor and the existence of families.” 





The Slavery Question in the Senate. 

The debate in the Senate on Mr. Hale’s resolution 
to suppress Mob-law, was a disgrace to that body, and 
an insult to the whole American people. No bar-room 
at the Five Points ever sent forth more virulent and 
outrageous nonsense than was uttered by Mr. Foote of 
Mississippi, and Mr. Calhoun’s remarks were wicked 
as well as foolish. How shameful the attitude of the 
American republic now, when the oppressed people of 
other nations are asserting the rights of man with so 
much dignity and earnestness! We confess that we 
blush and hang our heads when we contrast the Capital 
of this “model” republic with the Capitals of the 
new Tepublies abroad. 

The National Era, which seems to be so offensive 
to the slave-holding republicans of Washington, we 
have read from the beginning, and with each succeed- 
ing number have had additional reason for admiring its 
moderate, judicious, and manly tone. It has never 


Several valuable communications have heen on hand 
for several weeks, but the press ofinteresting foreign mat- 
ter obliges us to postpone them. 



































Commitiee of Thirteen. 

A meeting of the Committee of Thirteen on the 
“Practical Realization of Association,” will be held in New 
York at the Office of the AMERICAN Union, 9 Spruce 5t., 
on Saturday, May 6, at 10 o'clock. 

Wiiuram H. Cuannine, Chairman. 





Executive Committee. 


Ican Union oF AssociaTionists, will be held in. New 
Yorx, at the office of the Union, 9 Spruce Street, on Moxn- 
pay, May 8, at 10o’clock A. M. 

Epwaxp Gites, Secrefary 





Annual] Meeting. 


The Annuat Meetine of the AMErican Union oF As- 
SOCIATIONISTS Will be held in the city of New York, on 
Tuespay, May 9, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 

Wiiiiam H. Cuanninc, Domestic Secretary. 





Religious Union of Associationists. 
Public Religious Services, under the direction of William 
H. Channing, Every SuNDAY AFTERNOON, at Washington 
Hall, Bromfield Street, Boston. Seats free to all. 





New Church Repository. No. 4, April 1848. N 

York: Joun A.uen, 139 Nassau street. 

The series of papers in this Magazine upon the Dru- 
ids gives some good information upon a topic little un- 
derstood. Art. II. of the present number is an at- 
tempt to unfold the laws of creation, but, although un- 
finished, it is evident that the writer’s cosmology goes 
no further than Mr. Tulk’s. It is Mr. Tuwk’s error 
praétically to confound the actual sphere of creation 
with the real, and by representing a!l natural facts as 
merely the outgrowth of our subjective states, to turn 
creation into a huge fata morgana. Swedenborg 
shows that every man’s spiritual circumstances are 
created through himself, reflect his moral individuality, 
and are consequently utterly beyond his own control. 
But he also shows with equal clearness that the activi- 
ty of this spiritual law depends upon man’s natural 
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experience, or his experience of a world in which his} 
circumsiances bear no relation to his character, but are 
completely pliant to his will. For as being depends 
upon doing,—as action is the sole ground of charac- 


ter,—as a man is only what he does,—so unless there 


A meeting of the Executive CommMITTEE oF THE AMER- | 


their soul's life, and enforced by all the facts of nature 
about them? Or would it be a mere memoriter x- 
| mission, imposed by the testimony of Scripture, and 
| the tradition of the race? Evidently the latter only. 
| For there can be no such thing as a rational admission 
of the divinity of Christ, so long as we conceive of 
To think of 
Christ’s divinity in this way, as having respect to his 
corporeal limitations, is, as Swedenborg shows, utterly 
to deny it. It is the opposite error to Mr. Tulk’s, ot 
the reduction of spiritual! truth to material conditions; 
and begets the conception of God as “ being in siz 
like the universe,” as being in fact a monster of 4 
man. Accordingly, Swedenborg proves from a search- 
ing criticism of the orthodox creeds, that while the 
divinity of Christ has always been stoutly maintained 
in the church, it has been done at the expense of all 
rationality, inasmuch as the church as had no other 
than corporeal conceptions of humanity. It was the 
universal perception of the angels, he says, that man’ 
spiritual understanding was nowhere so obtuse as if 
Christendom, where alone nevertheless the divinity of 
Christ had been affirmed. And he consequently rep 
resents the entire sanctity of the Christian church as 
restricted to its two symbolical ordinances of baptism 
and the eucharist, the one importing its subjects rejec- 
tion of his self-derived life, the other the communict- 
tion to him of divine life. 


Why, then, should the professed disciples of Swe- 
denberg ignore all the precepts of their master, and 
busy themselves with this pedantic iteration of the lit- 
eral divinity of Jesus Christ? We admit that Prof. 
Bush’s statement of the question is very good as against 
the Trinitarian one; for it involves no contradiction 
in terms, and is a consistent proposition. But what 
we charge is, that the one proposition taken by itself, 
orliterally, commands the assent of the intellect as little 
as the other. Viewed as propositions addressed merely 
to the memory, one appears self-contradictory, the 
other self-consistent ; but viewed in their adaptation 
to the understanding, they appear equally objection®- 
ble. Itisjust as hard for us to conceive of God’s be- 
ing in all space without space, and yet being limited 
to the spatial dimensions of a natural body, as it is 
conceive of the numerical identity of one and three. 
No, the understanding requires for its satisfactio® 
something beyond the most rigid orthodoxy of the 
letter. If then Prof. Bush would have us admit the 
superiority of his statement, considered not merely # 
a logical proposition, but also as a rational affirmatio®, 


| 
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him as a literal or corporeal man. 
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be must first lift Christ’s personality out of its sensnaqys 
or material conditions. If he persist in finiting it, 
by representing it under corporeal conditions, or as | 
abject t0 the laws of time and space, he makes the | 
geknowledgment of its divinity as purely irrational, as } 
ly a dictum of the omnivorous memory, as his 
Trinitarian opponents do. If the spiritual idea “7 
Christ accord with the natural, and announce him as a 
finite oF individual man, visibly discernible from all | 
oiher individual men, then clearly it is rationally im- 
ible to affirm his divinity, since reason aaa | 
that God is not a finite or individual man, but an infi- 
ite or universal one, not visibly discernible therefore 


Bi 
from all other men, but visibly undiscernible from 
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m. iia 
ee we have not so learned Christ, nor consequent- 
; 


ly dowe soread Swedenborg. We cherish no longer | 
the mere outward idea of the Christ, as set forth in 
the letter of scripture, but exclusively the idea of him 
revealed in its spiritual or internal sense, as the Lord 
of the new creation, as constituting, in other words, | 
the various personality of those to whom that creation | 
shall be subject, by God’s dwelling in them as in Him- 
gif, We apprehend him no longer in his humiliation, 
ys the sorely tempted and suffering man of Galilee, 
giving a purely negative attestation of the divine life 
in man, by steadfastly renouncing the vassalage of | 
either the physical or moral life. We apprehend him 
only.in his glorification, only as revealing the positive 
divine life in humanity, in all the achievements of | 
man’s spiritual activity, or in all the forms of perfect 
Art. Thus we conceive of him not as a finite individ- 
uality, but as a divine universality, animating the re- 
generate life of man ; notasa limited corporeity, but 
asa truly divine personality living and reigning in the 
yniversal heart of humanity. 
God-united man, whose whole activity, in whatever | 


He is exclusively that 


ahere it germinate, shall obey the full divine inspira- 
tion, and bring forth, therefore, every beautiful and 
profitable fruit. He is in short, perfect God, and per- 
fect man, united and revealed in every form of benefi- 


cent Art, or productive Use. 


The difference, according to Swedenborg, between 
individual regeneration and the glorification of Christ, 
merely the difference between the man who is disu- 
sited with God by the intervention of heaven and hell, | 
or moral consciousness, and the man who is united ! 
wih Him by means of their entire subjugation, or 
through the development of an esthetic consciousness. 
In a word, it is the difference between the negative or | 
moral life, and the positive or esthetic life. God is 
not morally good any more than he is morally evil. 
He is absolutely good, good in Himself, good without 
any contrast or antagonism of evil. His true creature, 
therefore, must. be not morally, but positively good, | 
must be good in himself, good without any admixture 
or opposition of evil. Otherwise, of course, he would 
fail to image his Creator. 

But the creature, by the very exigency of his crea- 
tureship, is intrinsically, or in himself, nothing, and de- 
pends therefore for all that he is upon his relations to 
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others, upon his social relations. And as these rela- 
tions are both good and evil, they necessitate for him | 
accordingly a finite personality, a divided selfhood, 
partly good and partly evil, and therefore positively 
neither. His self-knowledge is not a simple science, 
ora knowledge of himself alone, buta con-science, or 
aknowledge of himself in relation with others. Such | 
being the creature’s inevitable constitution, it is mani- 
iest that before he can become conscious of divine life, — | 
before he canteceive the communication of the divine 
selfhood, and so become positively good, good in | 
himself, good without any opposition or admixture of 
evil—these conflicting moral spheres, this divided self- 
hood, must be perfectly reconciled or harmonized, and 
80 present no obstruction to the inflow of the unitary 
divine spirit. 
But things which, like good and evil, exist only by 
tech other’s antagonism,—how shall they become re- 
conciled or harmonized? Assuredly the evil. man 
cannot submit himself to the good man, nor the good 
man submit himself to the evil man, for this would 
be to postulate the destruction of both by denying their 
reciptocal distinction. How then, we repeat, shall 
they become reconciled? Evidently only in some 
third or positive man, who in subjecting both to himself 
shall also perfectly reconcile one with the other. Now 
who is this third or positive man that subjects heaven 
and hell, or good and evil, to himself, so reconciling 
both? It is exclusively, as Swedenborg demonstrates, 
the Artist, or productive man, the man who ina su- 
preme devotion to Art, or productive Use, fulfils at 
once the sentiment of universal love and self-love. 
The Morally good or celestial man desires the eleva- 
ie of others ; the morally evil or infernal man desires 
his own elevation. And the positively good or divine 
man, who reproduces the creative goodness in every 
form of beneficent activity, perfectly achieves both 
these desires, for while his work enriches the universal 
hfe, Nat the same time and of necessity, commends 
him, the worker, to universal honor. Thus the artist, 
can oo a nm ad ee ed “ ‘ 

R P | 
and hell, not only subjects both to his own distinctive 
Personality, but by suspending his private revenue of 
“nor upon the service he renders the public, also per- 
a pwoeneles the universal or celestia) element, with 

dividual or infernal one. 
a el Christianity—the Christianity which, 
of the on , wedenborg, stands in the internal sense 
a ae » and constitutes its sole sanctity or inspira- 
do not say that Swedenborg has given any 
his en upon the subject, which shall discharge 
‘8 from the burden of thought ; for of all 
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writers extant he least addresses the memory, and most | 
appeals to the living understanding. But it is what 
we gather from him by the diligent and conscientious 
study of his philosophy, and what we are prepared to 
maintain upon its own merits against all opposition. 
We had intended to show the perfect accord between 
this internal or spiritual view of Christianity, and its 
literalor external features ; but we have already occu- 
pied so much space that we are compelled to postpone 
what more we have to say to a future occasion, 
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Wuthering Heights. By the Author of Jane Eyre. 

Harper & Brothers. New York: 1848. 

This is an unmitigated atrocity, trom beginning to 
end, and if, as the title page imports, by’ the author of 
Jane Eyre, his fall has been as signal and as over- 
whelming as his rise was sudden and astonishing. It 
is true, the work is full of power, but it is the power of | 
a devil; all the characters seem to us to be demoniacs, 
and we cannot find a single redeeming trait in any 
part of the volume. 





PROSPECTUS OF 
BUCHANAN’S 
JOURNAL OF MAN. 


ic undersigned proposes to publish in Cincinnati a month- 
ly magazine, under the above title, to be edited by Dr. J. 
BucHanan. 

It is well known that Dr. Buchanan has been for many years 


| devoted to the development of a profound system of Anthropol- 
| ogy, embracing in a systematic whole, not only all that has been 
| known of man, but a large amount of novel facts and philoso. 


phy developed by his own original experjmental investigations. 
Dr. Buchanan’s brilliant discovery of the impressibility of the 
human brain, and the ingenious researches by which he has 
developed so large an amount of knowledge, have laced him 
far in advance of contemporary laborers in the same department 
of science. The public mind has not yet realized the magni- 
tude or importance of these discoveries, because they have not 
been published, and their knowledge is limited to a small circle. 
The Jourxat oF Man is designed to be, as its name imports, 
an organ for the development of the entire science of Man—ot | 
his phrenology, physiology, physiognomy, and true philoso- 
phy, a the whole in a new and striking light, as illus- 
by Dr, Buchanan’s experimental investigations. It will | 
develope, in a systematic manner,a new and very extensive 
system of Phrenology ; an entirely novel and singularly accu- | 
rate system of Physiognomy ; a new explanation of Insanity ; a 


| hew system of Neurological Physiology ; a new Philosophy of | 
| Expression, giving a scientific basis for the fine arts ; a new sys- 


tem of Psychometry, and method of discovering character with 
certainty ; asatisfactory Philosophy of Animal Magnetism; a 
new Philosophy of Disease ; a new system of Dietetics and Hy- 
giene ; an elevated system of Moral Philosophy, based upon Sci- | 
ence ; and an occasional view of matters still more remote from | 
the'former limits of human knowledge. 

The Journal will be illustrated by engravings, by physiogno- 
mical sketches, by portraits of remarkable characters, and by 
scientific investigations (by a new method) of the characters of | 
remarkable or eminent individuals living and dead. | 

The Journal of Man will be published monthly, in numbers 
of forty-eight pages each, with a cover, at $2,50 per annum, or 
$2,00 in advance. It isdesigned to commence the publication | 
in the first week of January, 1849. Communications should be { 
addressed (post paid) to the editor or to | 
H. P. GATCHELL, 

Publisher and Assistant Editor. 
apr 29 


Cincinnati, 15.8. 
RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER. 4 BARCLAY-STREET, 
Astor House. 


List of New Importations. 


es M. Reformatorische Schriften in chronologischer 
Folge, mitden nothigsten Erlauterungen, zum Gedacht- 
niss des {|S februars, 1846. Von Dr. Karl Zimmermann, 3 
Baende in 4to.Gebunden $7 50. 

Luther’s Werke, Volistandige Auswahl seiner Hauptschrif- 
ten. Mit historischen Einleitungen Anmerkungen 
und Registern von Otto v. Gerlach, 16 Baende in 

, Svo. Gebunden, ¢6 75. 
“ Ungedruckte Predigten, Aus den Handschriften | 
herausgegeben von W. Hoeck, broschirt $1 50. | 

Faeckel, E. T. Leben und Wirken Martin Luthers. 3 Baende | 
mit 22 Stahistichen. Cartonirt $275. j 
Geschichte der Reformation, von Luther’s Tode 
bis auf unsere Zeit. 2 Baende mit vielen Stahl- 
stichen. gebunden, $250. 

Gaben des christlichen Gemeinsinns. Ein Jahrgang neuer 
Predigten. ——ss von Schonheit, $1 00. 

Protestantismus, der deutsche, 
seine heutigen Lebensfragen, broschirt, ¢1 75. 

Tholuck, A. Stunden christlicher Andacht. 4 Auflage, ge- 
bunden $2 25 } 

Neander, A. Das Leben Jesu Christi. gebunden ¢ 375. | 

Turgens, K, Luther’s Leben. 3 Theile gebunden $5 75. | 
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Kiepert, Bibel-Atlas,nach den neusten Quellen. J0 Blaetter $1. 
Libri, symboliciecclesiae Lutheranae. Edidit Fr. Francke 
3 Abtheilungen broschirt $1 50. 
Lingard, J. Alterthumer der angelsaechsischen Kirche. 
Ubersetzt von Dr. F. H. in Rom. broschirt ¢1 50. 
Pyrker. J.L, Bilder aus dem Leben Jesu und der Apostel, | 
mit 24 ausgewahlten Stahlstichen. 4. in pracht- 
vollem Einbande $4 00 
Gallerie, Europaeische. Eine Auswahl der Meisterwerke 
der grossten Maler aller Zeiten in Stahlstichen. 
Mit biograph. geschichtl. und kritischen Bemer- 
kungen. 3. Auflage. folio. Reich gebunden mit 
Goldschnitt. $30 00. 
Brockhaus’ Con versationslexicon, vol. 1 to 14, 9th edition, (com- 
lete in 15 vols.) half bound, gilt, $21 00 
Bilder Atlas zum Conversationslexicon ; being a collection of 
FIVE HUNDRED Original steel engravings, quarto, illustrating all 
the branches of knowledge contained in the above valuable Cy- 
clopedia, published in 120 parts, at the low price of $20. 
Parts | to 92 out and on hand. 
Humboldt’s Kosmos, vol. 2, $238. Being the long ex- 
pected continuation of this eminent work. Vol. I and 2, $475. 
Retzsch’s Outlines to Shakspeare, complete original edition, 
one hundred plates, with letter press, paper covers, only $10. 
Copies richly bound wil] be on hand as soon as the binding 
can be finished. apr22. 


PORTRAIT OF FOURIER. 
A beautiful portrait of Charles Fourier, admirably engraved 
in mezzotint by Mr. S. Sartain, for sale, price fifty cents, 
at the HARBINGER OFFICE, 
apr 22 No. 9 Spruce street. 


TRUE ORGANIZATION OF THE NEW CHURCH. 
i Published qnd for sale at the Harbinger Office, 
The True Organization of the New Church, as indicated in 
manuel Swedenborg, and demonstrated by 
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the writings of 
Charles Fourier. 

“ The purpose of this work is to show the accord of Sweden- 
borg and Fourier, in respect to the great hope of social regen. 
eration. The whole book is bathed in eloquence, an eloquence 
which flowing spontaneously from the heart of the writer, goes 
irresistibly to the heart of the reader, captivating his under- 
derstanding, if need be, through his delighted affections. It will 
do an immense service if we mistake not, to both the classes of 
readers to whom it is more especially addressed, Swedenbor 
gians and Associationists, by exhibiting to the one the Scientific 
basis of their faith, and to the other, the spiritual grounds of their 
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science.”— Harbinger of Feb. 26th. m 18. | 
"WOMAN'S ASSOCIATIVE UNION. 
HE Woman’s Associative Union continue thi | 


‘ale of 
useful and Fancy Articles, daily, from elever vill two 
o’clock, at the room of the Boston Union of Association- 
ists, 30 Bromfield street. 

Orders received for various kinds of needle and fancy | 
work—knitting, marking, copying, &c. 

To aid the funds of the cause, instruction will be given 
by the members of the Union, in music, vocal and iiistru- | 


French. 

N. B. We would take this opportunity to assure our 
strafger-friends who may at any time visit the city, of 
a cordial welcome at our room; and would also say t 
those who wish to co-operate with {us, that donations ar 
here received. 


Boston, Feb. 26, 1547] 


imental, crayon drawings, flower painting, writing, and | 


| Cambric, 


6} cents. 


lated by Wilkinson. 


fences. $2: 

Also the collateral works. 

Barrett’s Lectures. 1 vol. 12 mo. $1 00 
Noble’s Appeal 1 vol. 12 mo. 126 
Noble’s Plenary Inspiration, 1 00 
Dictionary of Correspondence. 1 2% 
Bush’s Reply to Woods. 1 00 
Cabell’s Reply to Pond. 75 
Documents concerning Swedenborg. 37 
Crissold’s Letters. 62 
Parson’s Essays. 50 
Mesmerand Swedenborg. 62 
Guardian Angels. 44 


| land—Tory, Whig, and Radieal. 
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| ly and weekly periodicals publishe 


BINGER, 


SWEDENBORG’S WRITINGS. 
DEPOT 139 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


AS CELESTIA, or Heaverily Mysteries contained in 
the Sacred Scriptures, manifested and laid open ; and index. 
13 vols. $17 

The Apocalypse Explained according to the Spiritual Sense, 
wherein are revealed the Arcana which are predicted therein. 
5 vols. half cloth $9 50, full cloth 





The Four Leading Doctrines of the New Church, being those | 


concerning The Lord, The Sacred Scripture, to which is added 
the White Horse ; Faith, and Life. Neat Cambric, 624 cents. 

On the New Jerusalem, and its Heavenly Doctrine.—10 cts. 

True Christian Religion, or the Universal Theology of the 
New Church. 1 vol.8 vo. Cambric, ¢2. 

A Treatise concerning the Last Judgement and the Destruc- 
tion of oe Cambric, 44 cents," 

On the 8 in our Solar System ; together with an 
of their inhabitants. Cansiele. 44 oenta oe 

On the Athanasian Creed. Cambric, 44 cents. 

The Treatise on the Divine Love and Wisdom. 44 cents. 

The Wisdom of Angels concerning the Divine Love and Di- 
vine Wisdom. 62} cents. 

The Wisdom of Angels concerning the Divine Providence, in 
which the Laws of Order are unfolded by which the Divine 
Government is regulated, 6244 cents. 

The $i 00 of Wisdom concerning Conjugial Love. 

A Treatise concerning Heaven and Hell, being a Relation of 
Things seen and heard. 12mo. 75 cents. 

A Summary Exposition of the Internal Sense of the Prophet- 
ical Books of the Old Testament, and of the Psalms. 20 cents. 

The — Exposition of the Doctrines of the New Church, 
1244 cents. 

he Nature ofthe Intercourse between the Soul and the Body. 


8vo. 


PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 
ENGLISH EDITIONS, 
Ry Principia, or first principles of natural things. 2 vols, 
25. 
The Economy of the Animal Kingdom. 2vols $7 25. 
Principles of Chemistry, with other Treatises ; 1 vol $3 25. 
Outlines ofa Philosophical Argument upon the Infinite, trans- 
1 87. 
Posthumous Tracie, No 1, 2and 3do. each No. 
ae Key, do 50 cents. 
Miscellaneous Observations, connected with the Physical Sci- 


44 cents. 


The New Church Repository—a monthly Periodical, Edited 
by Prof. Bush. $3 per annum. 


JOHN ALLEN. 
139 NASSAU S?., NEW YORK. 


In press, Apocalypse Revealed. 1 vol. $ vo. 
Noble’s Lectures. 1 vol. 8 vo. 


De Guay’s Letters. 1 vol. 12 mo. mis 
BRITISH PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 
UBSCRIBE early while the terms are low! Republication 


of the London Quarterly Review, the Edinburgh Review, 


| the North British Review, the Westminsfer Review, and Black- 


wood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 

The above Periodicals are reprinted in New York, immediate- 
ly on their arrival by the British steamers, in a beautiful clear 
type, on fine white paper, and are faithful copies of the origi- 
nals, Buackwoop’s MaGazine being an exact fac-simile of the 
Edinburgh edition. 

They embrace the views of the three great parties in Eng- 
** Black wood * and the ‘‘Lon- 
don Quarterly” are Tory; the “ Edinburgh Review” Whig ; 
and the ‘“ Westminster Review ” F adical. 
Review” is more of a religious character, having been original- 
ly edited by Dr. Chalmers, and now, since his death, being con- 
ducted by his son-in-law, Dr. Hanna, associated with Sir David 
Brewster. Its literary character is of the very highest order. 


Prices for 1348, (if subscribed for early.) 
For any one of the four Reviews, $3 00 per annum. 
5 00 ae 


For any two ” 

For any three 700 

For a!) four of the es 800 

For Black wood’s Magazine, 300 a 
For Blackwood and three Reviews, 900 “ 
For Blackwood and the four Reviews, 10 00 ” 


Payments to be made in all cases in advance. 


Civesinc.—F\. ur copies of any or all of the above works will 
be sent to one address on payment of the regular supscription 
for three—the fourth copy being gratis. 

Earry Corres.—A late arrangement with the British publish- 
ers of Black wood’s Magazine secures to us early sheets of that 
work, by which we shall be able to place the entire number in 


| the hands of subscribers beforeany portion of it can be reprinted | 


in any of the American Journals. For this and other advanta- 
ges secured to our subscribers, we pay so large a consideration, 


: . | that we may be compelled to raise the price of the Magazine. 
seine Vergangenheit und | Therefore we repeat, “subscribe early while the price is low.” ope 


Remittances and communications should be always addressed, 
post-paid or franked, to the publishers, 
LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 
79 Fulton st., New York. 


PERIODICAL DEPOT. 

J. RODRIGUES receives subscriptions for the HARBIN- 
» GER at his Periodical Depot, 331 Spring street,near Clin- 
ton Market, where smgle copies ay be obtained. All month- 
od in the United States for 
sale asabove. The Harbinger delivered in any part of the 

city without extra charge, to subscribers paying in advance. 

al 


March 4. 





NEW YORK PROTECTIVE UNION. 
O the friends of Reform and the working classes who 
wish to protect themselves against the horrors of 
poverty in time ofsickness. The Protective Union calls your at 
tention to the superior advantages accruing from being mem- 
bers of the Protective Union over those of any other Society 
now established. First, the terms of membership are more 
liberalthan any other Society. Second, the benefits to sick 
members are greater than any other Society allows for a simi- 
lar amount of fees and dues. Third, it contemplates employing 
its own members at a fairer valuation for their services than can 
be obtained from their present employers. (The Union is to 
prosecute every branch of trade.) Fourth, it will furnish its 
members and the community a with articles at a fairer 
valuation than ean be obtained from any other source. In fact, 
its objects are to furnish employment at good wages te its mem. 
bers when well, provide for them when sick, and respectfully 
inter them when dead. 

The Protective Union will commence their first branch of 
Trade in a Bakery, in 7th Avenue, corner 19th st., which will 
be opened on the first week in April. The friends of Reform 
are kindly solicited to aid us with their patronage, or co-opera- 
tion, or both. Bread will be delivered in every part of the city, 
of the best quality, and on the most liberal terms. 5 per cent 
will be ajlowed to those buying one or more dollar’s worth of 
tickets. GEORGE HAYWARD, Secretary, 

al 6t 73 Nassau st. 


ONE DOLLAR’S WORTH. 


be following pamphlets on Association, will besent by mail 
to any part of the United States, on the remittance of one 





dollar, (post paid.) 
Godwin’s Popular View of the Doctrines of Charles Fourier. 
Retail price 25 cts. 
Brisbane’s Concise Exposition of Association, 25 
Briancourt on the Organization of Labor. ) Translated 26 
Constant’s Last Incarnation. , by 25 
Cantagrel’s Children at the Phalanstery. } F. G. Shaw 12 
A Plain Lecture on Association. 3 
Association on the System of Charles Fourier. 3 
Address, 


HARBINGER OFFICE, 


.18 9 Spruce St., New York. 
FOREIGN, ASSOCIATIVE, AND SWEDENBORGIAN 


WORKS. 


SS for any of the Foreign, Associative, or Sweden- 


borgian writings, advertised in the Harbinger, will be | 


promptly attended to on the receipt of a remittance to the 
HARBINGER OFFICE, 
No. 9 Spruce street 


ASSOCIATION AND CHRISTIANITY. 
SSOCIATION and Christianity, urging the necessity of 
Industrial Association, founded on Christian Brotherhood 
and Unity. By H.H. Van Amringe. Price 18} cts. 
For sale at the 


m25 


m 25 No, 9 Sprace street. 


De la Politique Nouvelle convenant aux Interets actueb de 
| 
| 


| New Church 


tion of Babylon. Cambric, 44 cents 


The “ North British | 


HARBINGER OFFICE, | 
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FRENCH WORKS ON ASSOCIATION. 
ANIFESTE de l’Ecole Societaire ; 31 cents. 
Renatid’s Solidarite. Yue Sy nthetique sur la Doctrine de 
Charles Fourier. 37). 
Almanach Phalansterienne. 15 cents, ; 
Briancourt’s Precis de POrganizotion du Travail ; 9 cents. 
Briancourt’s Organization du Travail 19% centsy % 
Expositionabrigee du System Phalansterienne de Fourier,par 
| Victor Considerant. 12% cts. 
Necessite d'une Dernieré Debacle Politique en France 3: cts. 


la Societe. 9 cts. 
Petit Cours de Politique et d'Economie Societaire. 9 cts. 
Les Amours au Phalanstere, par Victor Henequin. 15 cts. 
Les Enfants au Phalanstere, Dialogue Famalier sur )’Educa- 
tion. 12}g cts. 
La Derniere Incarnation, par A. Constant. 15 cts. 
De l’Abolition de l’Esclavage, par C. Dain. 25 cts, 
Feodalite ou Association, Type d’Organization du Travail. © 
18} cents. 
For Salé at the 
° HARBINGER OFFICE, 
9 Spruce street. 
The above works will betorwarded to any part ofthe United 
States by mail. m 18. 


STALLO’S PHILOSOPHY OF NATURE. 
Gea principles of the Philosophy of Nature, with an 
outline of some of its recent developments among the Ger- 
mans, embracing the Philosophical Systems of Schelling and 
Hegel, and Oken’s System of Nature, by J. B: Stallo, A. M. Iv. 
12mo, 1 25. Recently published by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
111, Washington street, Boston. 


“Nothing but a regularly projected article can do justice to 
er fitly introduce this book to the American public. It is alto 
gether the best thing upon the profound suhjects to which it 
relates that has ever appeared on this side of the water. * * * 
It isa grand, solid book, full of German thought and Saxon 
sense, and just the thing for our meridian.”— Mass. Quar. Rev. 

For sale at D. APPLETON & CO’S. and C. 8. F —* 

m 





CO’S., New York. 


SWEDENBORG’S WRITINGS. 
EAVENLY Arcana, or Heavenly Mysteries contained in 
the Sacred Scriptures, manifested and laid open ; and index 
13 vols. Svo. $17. 

The Apocalypse Explained according to the Spiritu, | Sense 
wherein are revealed the Arcana which are predicted therein 
5 vols. $8 50. 

The Four Leading Doctrines of the New Church, being those 
concerning The Lord, The Sacred Scripture, to which is added 
The White Horse ; Faith ; and Life. Neat Cambric, 62 cents. 

On the New Jerusalem and its Heaven!y Doctrine —10 cents 
single. 

Doctrine of the New Jerusalem concerning Charity. 12% 

True Christian Religion ; or the Universal Theology of the 
1 vol. 8vo. Cambric, $2. 

A Treatise concerning the Last Judgment and the Destruc 


On the Earths in our Solar Sysiem ; together with an Ac 
count of their inhabitants. Cam bric, 44cents. 

On the Athanasian Creed. Cambric, 44 cents. 

The Treatise on the Divine Love and Wisdom. 44 cents. 
| ‘The Wisdom of Angels concerning the Divine Love and 
Divine Wisdom. 62% cents. 
| The do. do. concerning the Divine Providence, in which the 
| Laws of Order are unfolded by which the Divine Government 

is regulated,- 624g cent. ; 

The Delights of Wisdom concerning Conjugial Love, 

' Cambric,-$1 50. 
| A Treatise concerning Heaven and Hell, being a Relation of 
Things seen and heard. 12mo. 75 cents. 

A Summary Exposition of the Internal Sense of the Pro- 
phetical Books of the Old Testament, and of the Psalms. 20 
cents, 

| The Brief Exposition of the Doctrines of the New Church . 
| 1236 cents. 
| _ The Nature of the Intercourse between the Soul and the 
| Body. 6} cents. 2 

PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 
| ENGLISH EDITIONS. o 
|. The Principia, or first principles of natural things ; 2 vols. 
| $7 25. ‘ . 
| ° The Economy of the Animal Kingdom ; 2 vols. $7 25. 
| Principles of Chemistry, with other Treatises :1 vol. $3 25, 
Outlines of a Philosophical argument upon the Infinite, trans 
| lated by Wilkinson. $1 87. e 

Posthumous Tracts, No. 1,2 and 3 do. each No. 

Hieroglyphic Key, do. 50 cents. y 

Miscellaneous Observations, connected with the Physica 
Sciences, $2. 

Also the collateral works, Tracts, &c. 

Published and for sale by 
OTIS CLAPP, 
12 Schoo! street, Boston. 


8vo. 


44 cents. 


mar4. 


VERY IMPORTANT TO SCIENTIFIC MEN. 

| ere & Co., No. 421 Broadway, New York, Importers 
of Foreign Books, inform the public that their stock of the 
most valuable Books published inGermany, in the German, Lat- 
in, Greek, Hebrew, and al] other ancient and modern languages 
is now more than tenfold larger than has ever before been offer 

| toan American public, and presents an astonishing variety of 
the choicest productions of the human intellect. ery rich is 
the assortment of Medical and Surgical works. Their collee- 
tion of Engravings and Lithographic Prints comprises beautiful 
copies from the most celebrated Royal Picture Galleries of Eu- 
». Visiters to the city are invited to inspection. All Books 
| and Works of Art imported to order. Catalogues and any desir- 
ed information on literature willingly furnished. 

Thousands of merchants from al] parts of the Union come to 
New York at this season, or order goods from here, and by their 
agency books may be orderedto be bought at our establishment 
with the least inconvenience and expense, 

Bauer, Dr. E.~Das Christenthum der Apostel, das ist die mit 
dem Urchristenthum theils uebereinstimmende, theils von ihm 
abweichende eigenthumliche Avftassung des Christenthums 
hurch die Apostel. Dresden urd Leipzig, 1847. $1 75. 
| Baur, Dr. Ferd. Christ—Paulus der Apostel Jesu Christi. 

Sein Leben und Wirken, seine Briefe und seine Lehre. Ein 
Bteitrag zu seiner Critischen Geschichte des Urchristem 
dhums. Stuttgart, 1847. $2 27. 

Hagenbach.—Dr. K. R. Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte Er> 
ster Theil bis auf Johannes Damascenes. Zweite verbesserte 
Auflage. Leipzig, 1846. $1 31. : 

Hoek, Dr. W’—Dr. Martin Luthers ungedruckte Predigten. 
Aus den Handschriften der pene. Bibliothek zu Wolfen- 
buttel. Erster Band: Dr. Martin Luthers Predi ueber 
Joh. 1 3—1. 4, 10 und Math : L. 33, 37—1. 24, 31 erlin, 1847 








1 50. 

Humboldt. 4. v.—Kosmos. Entwurf einer physischen 
Weltbeschreibung. Zweiter Band. Stuttgart, 1847. $2 374: 

Kahnis, Lio. K, A —Die Lehre vom Heiligen Geiste. Erster 
Theil. Halle, 1846.¢1 6234. 

Kurtz. H. Tristan und Holde.—Von Gottfried von Strasburg 
Uebertragen und beschlossen. Stuttgard, 1847. $1 60. 

Kugler, D.. Franz, Handbuch der Geschichte der Maleres 
seit Constantin. dem Grossen. Zweite Auflage unter Mitwur- 
kung des Verfassers umgearbeitet und vermehrt von Dr. J. 
Burckhardt. Zwei Baende. Berlin. 1847. $6. 

Nissle, Julius, Umrisse zu Uhlands Gedichten in 36 Blatt, 
Feine Ausgabe mit Goldschmitt. $2 18. i 

Umrisse zu Goethes Werken m 92 Blatt in Stahlstich 

mit Goethes Portrait nach May. $1 75. 

Dreissig Umrisse zu Hebels allemannischen Gedicb- 

ten. $3. 

Uenrisse zu Schillers Werken in 72 Stahlstichen. $2. 
Architectonische Werke sind in reicher Auswahl ebenfalls vor 
raethig. : 

Die deutsche Buch und Kunsthand 


feb-19 


lung. 
HELMICH & Co., 
42) Broadway 





OFFICE OF THE AMERIGAN UNION. 

The Executive Committee of the AMERICAN Union oF 
AssociaTIONIsts have taken an office at No. 9 Spruce St., 
up stairs) where they will hereafter hold their meetings 
Se. the transaction of business,and to which place all com- 
munications o them should be addressed. The General 
Agent of the Union will be found there during office hours; 
and all members of Affiliated Unions, and persons in gene- 
ral, interested in the Associative movement, are respect- 
fully invited to visit the Office whenever it may suit their 
convenience. 

Applications for Tracts Pamphlets, and other Associa- 
tive publications, and for Lecturers on Association, may 
be made at the above office. Address, 

GEORGE RIPLEY 
Office Am. Union Associationists, 
9 Spruce St.. New York. 


| 
} 


PRIVATE INSTRUCTION AT FLATBUSH, L. I. 

N R. AND MRS. RIPLEY, having taken a residence 
i in the village of Flatbush, L. 1. five miles from New 
| York City, will receive into their family @ iimited number of 
pupils of both sexes. Instruction is given in the usual branches 


ia 
| 


of English Education, in the Classics, and in the Modern Lan- 


guages, Special attention is paid to the instruction of forei 
pupils in the English language. Music end Drawing are taught 
by the best masters, Address Gronce Rirtey, New York City 


ern 





